SOME  UXUSUAL  AMERICAN  SPINNING 
AVHEELS* 


By  Serge  Daxiloff,  S.  B.  M.  E.,  Jun.  A.  S.  M.  E., 
Saco-Lowell  Shops,  Boston,  !Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  classifying  spinning-wheels. 
They  can  be  classified  according  to  the  spinning  principle, 
in  which  case  we  speak  of  spindle-tip  or  flyer  wheels — 
this  classification  is  not  used  at  the  present  time,  although 
there  are  a  good  many  points  in  its  favor ;  or  according  to 
the  fibre  spun,  when  flax,  woolen  or  cotton  wheels  are 
referred  to ;  or,  finally,  aec/)rding  to  some  distinctive 
mechanical  feature  involved  in  the  design. 

We  will  consider  the  drive  of  the  wheel  as  that  dis¬ 
tinctive  mechanical  feature.  Accordingly,  when  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  driving-wheel  is  transmitted  directly  to  the 
spindle,  we  will  classify  the  wheel  as  a  direct-drive  wheel. 
Such  are  the  so-called  flax  wheels.  When  the  motion  of 
the  driving-wheel  is  transmitted  to  the  spindle  through 
the  agency  of  a  counter-shaft,  we  will  classify  the  wheel 
as  a  counter-shaft  wheel.  Such  are  the  so-called  woolen 
wheels.  In  this  classification  we  will  not  concern  our¬ 
selves  with  the  kind  of  prime  mover — whether  hand  or 
foot ;  or  with  the  type  of  spindle — whether  spindle-tip  or 
flyer. 

In  this  paper  we  will  consider  some  of  the  unusual 
American  counter-shaft  spinning  wheels.  The  ordinary 
woolen  wheel  is,  to  our  knowledge,  always  provided  with 

•  Paper  read  before  the  Newcomen  Society  for  the  Study  of  the 
History  of  Engineering  and  Technology,  March  31st,  1926. 
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a  counter-shaft  drive,  hut  it  is  so  common  that  a  descrip 
tion  of  it  would  hardly  be  of  interest.  The  only  point 
worth  mentioning  is  that  owing  to  the  large  diameter  of 
the  driving-wheel — about  88  inches — a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  of  speed  at  the  spindle  can  be  readily  obtained 
through  the  use  of  a  counter  shaft.  Thus,  if  the  largo 
driving-wheel  were  rotated  at  a  speed  of  GO  r.p.m.,  the 
spindle  speed  would  be  as  high  as  12,800  r.p.m.,  the 
speed  ratio  being  215: 1  on  a  similar  wheel  at  the  Fair¬ 
banks  House,  Dedham,  Massachusetts.  As  a  result  of 
this  high  speed,  leather  bearings  were  used  to  hold  the 
spindle,  since  they  contained  a  natural  lubricant.  Of 
course,  on  these  wheels  the  high  rate  of  sjieed  was  kept 
up  only  intermittently. 

Fig.  1  shows  an  extremely  rare  type  of  counter-shaft 
spinning  wheel.  It  is  kept  in  the  John  Ward  House  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The  history 
of  this  particular  wheel  is,  as  in  most  cases,  unknown. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  1923  in  the  shop  of  a 
dealer,  who  had  a  place  at  Marblehead  and  also  Somer¬ 
ville  or  Cambridge  (all  three  Massachusetts),  and  who 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  wheel. 

Mr.  Wallace  Cutting,  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts, 
who  is  an  authority  on  antique  furniture,  states  that  this 
type  of  wheel  is  difficult  to  date,  but  he  places  it  nearer 
1750.  In  his  l)ook.  “Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century,”* 
he  illustrates  a  wheel  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Essex 
Institute.  He  points  out  that  the  shape  of  the  frame 
suggests  the  shape  of  a  chair.  Since  this  resemblance  is 
really  quite  striking,  it  might  be  well  to  denote  this  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  wheel  as  a  “chair-frame  wheel.” 

In  the  same  book,  and  on  the  same  page,  JSiIr.  Wallace 
Nutting  says  that  he  knows  of  only  three  wheels  like  that: 
his  own,  one  in  Stanton  House,  Clinton,  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Erwing’s  of  Hartford.  These,  with  the  one 
at  the  Essex  Institute,  make  four  “chair-frame”  wheels 
in  the  United  States  known  to  the  wniter.  This  type  of 
wheel  is  not  shown  in  John  Horner’s  book  on  spinning 

*  “Furniture  of  the  Pilgrim  Century,”  Wallace  Nutting.  Ma.rsha!I, 
Jones  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  1921.  Page  471. 
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wheels.*  Since  John  Horner  was  an  authority  on  spin¬ 
ning  wheels,  his  omission  to  describe  one  must  he  taken 
as  a  sign  of  either  a  great  rarity  of  this  type,  or  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  it  did  not  exist  in  Europe. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  the  “chair-frame’’ 
wheel  has  a  double  treadle  motion,  which  must  have 
greatly  facilitated  the  operation  of  spinning.  The  spin¬ 
ning  element  consists  of  a  regular  flyer,  provided  with 
hooks  for  the  traverse  of  yarn  on  the  bobbin.  The  two 
posts,  to  which  the  flyer,  spindle  and  bobbin  are  fastened, 
can  be  swung  in  and  out  loosening  the  screw  at  the  top 
of  the  corner  post  of  the  frame.  In  this  way  the  driving 
hand  can  be  tightened. 

The  counter-shaft  wheel  is  driven  from  the  bottom 
treadle  wheel  by  means  of  a  belt.  The  large  counter-shaft 
wheel,  in  turn,  drives  the  flyer  and  the  spool  with  bands. 

The  wheel,  as  it  is  at  present,  has  only  one  band  on  it, 
so  that  it  is  not  clear  how  the  drive  took  place.  Possibly 
one  of  the  two  elements — spool  and  flyer — was  driven  by 
hand,  the  other  one  being  retarded  by  some  kind  of  fric¬ 
tion  to  cause  winding.  In  other  words,  it  might  have 
been  either  flyer  or  spool  lead.  But  if  both  elements 
were  positively  driven  by  bands,  which  is  also  conceiv¬ 
able,  since  each  is  provided  with  a  groove,  the  spool  would 
be  leading  the  flyer,  since  the  diameter  of  its  groove  is 
smaller. 

The  dimensions  of  the  various  pulleys  and  wheels  are 
as  follows: 

Bottom  Treadle  Wheel . 13  in.  dia. 

Counter-shaft  Pulley  .  6  in.  dia. 

Counter-shaft  Wheel  (two  grooves) . .  13  in.  dia. 

Flyer  Pulley .  2  in.  dia. 

Spool  Pulley . 1^  in.  dia. 

For  one  revolution  of  the  treadle  wheel,  the  flyer  would 
make  14-.1  and  the  spool  18.8  revolutions. 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  explain  the  reason  for 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  “chair-frame”  wheel,  nor  has 

•  “The  Linen  Trade  of  Europe  During  the  Spinning  Wheel  Period.” 
by  John  Horner,  Belfast.  M'Caw,  Stevenson  &  Orr,  Ltd.  1920. 
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he  been  able  to  record  any  explanation  by  other  people. 
It  might  be  just  the  result  of  the  imagination  of  some 
individual. 

Different  from  the  “chair-frame”  wheel,  where  the 
treadle  and  counter-shaft  wheels  are  arranged  along  a 
vertical  line,  Fig.  2  shows  another  type  of  counter-shaft 
spinning  wheel,  where  the  driving  wheel,  the  counter¬ 
shaft  and  the  spindle  are  arranged  along  a  horizontal  line. 
This  wheel  is  located  at  the  Old  Dartmouth  Historical 
Society,  Jfew  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

This  is  a  spindle-tip  wheel  with  hand  drive.  The 
motion  is  transmitted  by  means  of  bands,  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  wheels  and  pulleys  are  as  follows: 

Driving  Wheel  . 23% 

Small  Counter-shaft  Wheel .  2^  in.  dia. 

Large  Counter-shaft  Wheel .  9  in.  dia. 

Spindle  Wheel  .  %  in.  dia. 

Thus,  for  one  revolution  of  the  driving  hand-wheel  the 
spindle  will  make  114  revolutions.  If  the  driving  wheel 
were  rotated  at  60  r.p.m.  the  spindle  would  make  6,840 
r.p.m.  This  is  about  half  as  fast  as  the  spindle  speed 
of  an  ordinary  woolen  wheel,  computed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper. 

In  the  case  of  this  wheel,  again  the  historical  data  are 
extremely  scarce.  This  wheel  is  probably  more  recent 
than  the  “chair-frame”  wheel.  The  only  data  about  its 
history  are  on  its  label,  which  reads  as  follows: 

“Spinning  wheel  designed  and  made  prior  to  1814  by 
Thomas  Howland  (1748-1823)  of  Dartmouth.  Gift  of 
Estate  of  Mary  S.  Wood.”  Dartmouth  is  the  old  name 
for  Hew  Bedford,  and  the  Howland  family  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  that  city. 

A  whole  sub-class  of  the  United  States  classification  of 
patents  is  devoted  to  domestic  spinning.  It  is  Sub-class  3, 
“Domestic,”  of  Class  118,  “Spinning.”  Among  the  early 
spinning  wheel  patents,  the  one  granted  to  Elijah  Skinner 
on  January  17,  1818,  is  of  interest.  The  wheel  he  pat¬ 
ented  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Although  Skinner’s  wheel  is 
a  flyer  wheel  and  Howland’s  wheel  a  spindle-tip  wheels 
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the  construction  of  the  two  is  essentially  the  same.  All 
of  the  claims  of  Skinner  have  been  anticipated  by  How¬ 
land’s  construction,  whose  wheel  was  built  at  least  four 
years  prior  to  Skinner’s  patent. 

Let  us  examine  Skinner’s  patent  a  little  more  closely. 
The  patent  is  granted  on  a  wheel  “for  the  manufacturing 
of  cotton,  woolen  and  tow  yarn.”  This  is  more  than  we 
know  about  the  Howland  wheel.  Claims  are  not  appended 
to  the  specification,  as  is  done  nowadays  in  patents,  but 
the  spirit  of  Skinner’s  invention  is  summarized  in  the 
following  words: 

“This  machine  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  lengthened 
or  shortened  to  accommodate  persons  of  different  sizes. 


Courtesy  of  the  Netccomen  Society  of  London. 
Fig.  3.  Spinning  Wheel  of  E.  Skinneb.  United  States  Patent 
Granted  January  17,  1818. 
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standing  or  sitting ;  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  ease 
of  the  feeble,  infirm  or  children.” 

Turning  to  Fig.  3,  we  see  that  this  wide  range  of 
settings  is  obtained  by  making  the  driving-wheel  and  the 
spindle  slideable  and  adjustable  vertically  in  a  support¬ 
ing  bench.  The  illustration  shows  only  one  band  driving 
the  spindle,  and  the  specification  does  not  mention  the 
fact  whether  the  spool  was  also  driven  by  band.  We  con¬ 
clude  from  this  that  the  wheel  had  flyer  lead,  the  spool 
being  held  back  by  some  kind  of  tension  which  is  neither 
shown  nor  mentioned. 

Exactly  the  same  means  as  used  in  the  Skinner  wheel 
are  used  on  the  Howland  wheel  (Fig.  2)  for  obtaining 
the  same  adjustments.  In  this  latter  wheel,  too,  the 
spindle  and  the  driving  wheel  were  made  adjustable  hori¬ 
zontally  in  a  supporting  beam.  Instead  of  using  screws 
to  hold  these  parts  in  place,  the  way  this  is  done  by  Skin¬ 
ner,  Howland  uses  a  wedge  to  fix  the  driving  wheel.  As 
to  the  spindle,  no  locking  device  is  to  be  found  on  the 
wheel  now. 

The  vertical  adjustment  of  the  Howland  wheel  is  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  same  way  as  Skinner’s.  The  beam  support¬ 
ing  the  mechanism  is  made  adjustable  vertically  in  a  sup¬ 
porting  bench,  the  height  being  regulated  by  catches  in 
the  vertical  posts. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  claimed  by  Skinner  were  already  embodied  in  How¬ 
land’s  wheel.  Had  this  latter  been  known  by  the  Patent 
Office  to  exist,  Skinner’s  patent  would  probably  never 
have  been  granted. 

The  two  wheels  are  still  further  similar  in  that  the 
counter-shaft  is  fixed  in  the  supporting  beam.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  wheels  are  also  similar.  Those  of  the  Skinner 


wheel  are  as  follows: 

Driving  Wheel  . 24  in.  dia. 

Small  Counter-shaft  Wheel . 2^  in.  dia. 

Large  Counter-shaft  Wheel .  9  in.  dia. 


The  diameter  of  the  spindle  wheel  is  not  given.  The 
difference  in  the  diameter  of  Skinner’s  and  Howland’s 
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wheels — only  i/4-inch  in  the  driving  wheel — is  so  small 
as  to  be  insignificant. 

The  reason  why  Skinner  considered  his  wheel  well 
adapted  for  the  “feeble,”  was  probably  that  the  dcmulti- 
plication  obtained  by  the  nse  of  the  connter-shaft  required 
very  little  motion  of  the  hand  to  obtain  the  required  speed 
at  the  spindle.  He  also  speaks  of  the  hand-driving  wheel 
as  having  “a  proportionately  heavy  rim”  making  “its 
rotation  easy  and  firm,”  and  of  the  counter-shaft  wheel 
as  being  “very  thin  and  light”  and  which  bears  mth  “steel 
or  brass  boxes  on  steel  points.”  All  these  features  must 
have  facilitated  the  operation  of  the  wheel.  According 
to  Elijah  Skinner,  it  is  possible,  on  a  wheel  of  his  con¬ 
struction  to  “spin  much  more  and  better  yarn  in  a  day 
than  on  any  other  in  use  with  one  spindle,  known  to  your 
])etitioner,”  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement. 

The  sjiecification  of  Skinner’s  patent  does  not  give  the 
inventor’s  home  address,  so  we  have  no  information 
whether  his  wheel  was  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Bedford,  which  was  Howland’s  residence  at  the  time  it 
was  known  as  Dartmouth. 

We  might  add  that  we  are  unaware,  at  present,  of  other 
horizontal  counter-shaft  wheels  of  the  same  general  ar¬ 
rangement. 

In  conclusion  we  might  say  that,  unlike  the  “chair- 
frame”  wheel,  we  kno\v  the  reason  which  caused  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  counter-shaft  wheels  of  the  type  of  Howland’s 
and  Skinner’s,  namely,  the  endeavor  to  obtain  one  uni¬ 
versally  adjustable  w^eel  for  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
spinner. 


CONTRACT  FOR  PAINTING  THE  INTERIOR  OF 
TIMOTHY  ORNE’S  HOUSE. 


Salem,  January  31,  1763. 

We  the  Subscribers  Jointly  &  severally  Promise  & 
Agree  with  Timothy  Orne  to  Completely  Paint  &  finish 
his  New  House  in  Salem  to  the  Satisfaction  of  s**  Orne  in 
a  good  Workmanship  like  Manner  as  follows,  Viz — 

To  paint  the  Entry  Way  throughout  &  back  stare  Rails 
&  Banisters  into  the  Garrit  with  a  good  Stone  Colloiir 
four  times  over. 

To  paint  One  Front  Room  Stone  Collour  the  other 
Front  Room  Mahogany  Collour  one  back  Rocm  Cedar  or 
Stone  Collour  the  Kitching  Lead  Collour — One  front 
Chaml)er  Ceder,  one  front  Chamber  Green,  one  back 
Chamber  Russian  Blue  &  one  Back  Chamber  Lead  or 
olive  Collour,  to  paint  them  all  over  4  times  except  the 
two  Rooms  that  is  to  be  Lead  Collour  which  is  to  be  done 
twice  over,  to  paint  the  Dressers  Chocolat  Collour  the 
Seats  in  all  the  Windows  Mahogany  Collour  &  to  paint 
all  the  Closetts  &  to  Size  all  the  Lipper  Chambers  with 
Spanish  Browne  &  the  Wash  Boards  black  &  to  finish  & 
Compleat  it  all  to  the  Satisfaction  of  s'*  Ome  on  or  before 
the  30  Day  of  April  next  &  to  find  all  the  Oyl  &  Collours. 

In  Consideration  whereof  s'*  Orne  is  to  pay  us  Thirty 
Three  pounds  6/8  &  two  Gall,  of  Rum  &  no  more. 

William  Luscomb 
John  Pickering 

— Timothy  Ome  Mss.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  10. 


MARKET  HOUSE  IN  DERBY  SQUARE. 


The  Committee  for  carrying  into  effect  the  vote  of  the 
town,  for  accepting  the  gift  of  land  offered  by  Benjamin 
Pickman,  jun.  and  .lohn  Derby,  Esqrs.  and  building 
thereon  a  ]\farket  House  with  a  Town  Hall,  has  executed 
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their  commission  with  a  decree  of  diligence  and  fidelity 
highly  honorable  to  themselves,  and  advantageous  to  their 
constituents.  It  was  the  latter  end  of  Jime  when  they 
began  to  level  the  ground  for  the  site  of  the  building; 
and  on  Saturday  last,  the  house  being  completed  for  use, 
the  stalls  and  cellars  were  leased  by  public  auction,  pro¬ 
ducing  an  aggregate  of  something  more  than  2000  dollars ; 
and  yesterday  morning  the  market  was  opened  in  a  style 
highly  gratifying  to  every  householder  who  visited  it. 
The  building  is  of  brick,  100  feet  by  40,  two  stories  high, 
and  exhibits  a  neat  specimen  of  architecture.  The  passage 
through  the  square  from  Essex  to  Front  street  is  a  con¬ 
venient  descent,  handsomely  paved;  and  in  removing  the 
top  of  the  ground,  about  24000  feet  of  land  has  been 
made  on  the  South  River,  giving  room  for  many  further 
conveniences  in  our  marketing,  besides  what  is  reserved 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so  generously  afforded  this 
accommodation  to  the  town.  The  sum  for  which  the  stalls 
and  cellars  rented  must  fulfil  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  inhabitants,  as,  besides  the  convenience  which  it  will 
afford  them  in  their  daily  catering,  it  is  computed  to  yield 
a  handsome  clear  profit  to  the  town. 

— Salem  Gazette,  Xov.  26,  1816. 


MARKET  HOUSE  AXD  TOWX  HALL. 


The  Subscribers  are  desirous  of  contracting  for  build¬ 
ing  a  MARKET  HOUSE  and  TOWK  HALL.  Any  per¬ 
sons  willing  to  undertake  the  job  will  apply  to  either  of 
the  subscribers  for  particulars,  and  bring  in  their  pro¬ 
posals  on  or  before  the  27th  inst. 

JOSEPH  ROPES, 
WILLARD  PEELE, 

WM.  P.  RICHARDSOX. 


Salem,  July  19,  1816. 


— Salem  Gazette. 
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(Continved  from  Volume  LXII,  page  128.) 


Joseph  ffrench,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  taylor,  for  a  hi^le- 
dee  pigledee  lot  of  salt  marsh  and  three  thousand  foot  of 
marchantable  white  pine  board,  conveys  to  Andrew  Grele 
of  same  town,  planter,  a  cow  common  lott  of  salt  marsh  in 
Salisbury,  neare  a  place  called  ye  lonp;  pines,  as  it  is  now 
inclosed,  and  all  within  ye  fence,  bounded  with  land  of 
Sam“  Buswell,  Sam"  Getchell,  with  ye  lott  of  John  Gill 
which  sd.  Gill  l)OUJrht  of  Robert  Downer,  Jno.  Stevens 
jun.  and  William  Brown,  and  by  ye  comor.  July  28, 
1679.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  !Mary  [her  S  mark]  Conner. 
Ack.  by  Joseph  ffrench,  Susanah  his  wife  consenting 
thereto,  July  19,  1681,  liefore  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Tho.  Davis  of  Haverhill,  for  40s,  conveys  to  Robert 
fforde  of  same  touTie,  about  half  an  acre  land,  lying  at 
ye  corner  of  my  land,  formerly  in  possession  of  Tho. 
Duston  of  Haverhill,  Ixtunded  by  ye  highway  going  to  sd. 
ffords  land,  and  by  a  great  Rock  in  middle  of  little  River, 
^lay  23,  1681.  Wit:  Ezra  Rosso,  Abigail  [her  A  mark] 
Rolfe.  Ack.  by  Thomas  [his  O  mark]  Davis,  June  12, 
1682,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

John  Cole  of  Salisbury,  in  consideration  of  the  promise 
of  my  cosen,  Jn"  Allin  of  same  town  and  Mary  his  wyfe, 
to  take  care  of  and  provide  for  me  as  long  as  I  ye  said 
Cole  do  live,  being  by  reason  of  age  and  other  weakness 
unable  to  provide  for  my  self  or  to  improve  my  estate 
as  I  am  fower  score  and  five  years  old,  said  Cole  conveys 
to  said  Jno.  Allin  and  my  loving  kinswoman,  Mary,  his 
now  wyfe  all  his  estate,  both  real  and  personal,  viz.,  a 
six  acre  lot  meadow  in  ye  great  meadow,  formerly  Mr. 
Thomas  Dumers,  lying  Ijetween  ye  meadow  formerly  Mr. 
Doues  and  Mr.  Mondays;  also  my  first  higglede  piggledee 
lot  of  salt  marsh  towards  Brush  Hand ;  also  my  other  salt 
marsh  lott  towards  black  rocks,  together  with  my  fower 
oxen,  three  cowes,  two  two  year  old  heiffers  already  in 
(298) 
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ye  hand  of  sd.  Allen;  also  a  bill  of  three  pounds  money 
due  from  John  Eaton,  a  cow  in  ye  hands  of  William 
Allen,  jun.,  also  a  bill  of  William  Barnes  and  Willi:  Os¬ 
good,  sen.,  a  hill  or  debt  of  Joseph  Lankasters  and  of 
Richard  Curriers  and  Robert  Ring  and  also  Richard  Hub¬ 
bard  as  by  note  of  particulars  more  fully  exprest.  It  is 
further  agreed  that  if  sd.  Allen  or  his  wyfe  shall  not  at 
any  time  provide  for  me,  this  obligation  shall  be  void. 
April  17,  1678.  Wit:  Robert  Pike,  jun.,  William  Carr. 
Signed  by  John  [his  O  mark]  Cole.  Maj.  Robert  Pike 
deposed,  April  25,  1682,  that  he  wrote  this  covenant  and 
that  it  was  the  free  act  of  John  Cole  who  desired  him, 
ye  sd  Pike  to  deliver  ye  estate  to  sd.  Jno.  Allen.  Before 
Xath“  Saltonstall,  assistant,  before  whom  also  William 
Carr  deposed,  May  9,  1682,  that  he  saw  John  Cole  sign 
the  above  writing.  Robert.  Pike,  jun.,  deposed,  June  23, 
1682,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant,  that  he  saw  John 
Cole  sign  afore  said  writing. 

Xath“  Winsley  of  Salisbury,  planter,  Mary,  his  wife, 
and  Hepziba,  his  daughter,  for  £30  sterling,  one  halfe  in 
money  and  ye  other  halfe  in  marchants  goods,  convey  to 
William  Sargent  of  Amsbery,  planter,  two  higgledee  pig- 
ledee  lots  of  marsh  in  Salisbury,  being  about  six  acres  of 
ye  last  division,  towards  ^terimack  River,  bounded  with 
marsh  of  William  Osgood,  sen.,  nearest  ye  creeke,  and 
with  a  creek  which  parteth  between  said  lot  and  those 
of  ^[ajor  Robert  Pike  and  Richard  Goodale,  and  a  creek 
between  these  and  Isaac  Buswells  lot  originally,  also  by 
another  creek  leading  into  Mondyes  pond,  so  called,  and 
so  upon  ve  shad  creek.  Aug.  22,  1681.  Wit:  Mary  [her 
O  mark]  Challis,  Sarah  [her  S  mark]  Read.  Ack.  by 
Xath“  Winsley,  Mary  [her  (  )  mark]  Winsley  and  Hep¬ 
ziba  [her  X  mark]  Winsley,  Mary,  his  wife  yielding  up 
her  dower  rights,  July  1,  1682,  before  Robert  Pike,  assist¬ 
ant. 

Mortgage:  Xath”  Winsley  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for 
money  and  goods,  conveys  to  William  Sargent  of  Ams¬ 
bery,-  one  half  of  my  two  and  thirtieth  part  of  Block 
Island,  which  I  formerly  purchased  of  Mr.  Jno  Alcock 
of  Roxbery,  excepting  twenty  acres  which  I  have  already 
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sold  and  twelve  acres  referred  by  sd.  Alcock  in  his  deed 
of  sale  to  me.  Always  provided  that  if  Hepziha  Winsley, 
daughter  of  sd.  Xath“  shall,  when  she  comes  to  ye  age  of 
being  capable  to  pass  away  land,  further  confirm  as  by 
law,  that  deed  of  sale  of  two  higledee  pigledee  lotts  of 
marsh  which  she  with  her  father  and  mother,  Jfath”  and 
Mary  Winsley  sold  to  Willi.  Sargent,  Aug.  22,  1681. 
Wit:  Mary  [her  O  mark]  Challis,  Sarah  [her  S  mark] 
Read.  Ack.  by  grantor  July  1,  1682,  before  Robert  Pike, 
assistant. 

Discharge  of  mortgage.  Whereas,  there  is  mention 
made  in  a  former  writing  of  a  mortgage  of  a  part  of 
Block  Island  for  security  of  ye  confirmation  of  ye  demised 
premises  unto  William  Sargent  from  sd.  Winsleys  daugh¬ 
ter,  Hepzihah,  said  William  Sargent  declares  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  such  satisfaction  that  he  hereby  discharges  fed. 
mortgage.  Ack.  by  William  Sargent,  Aug.  27,  1684,  be¬ 
fore  Rob*  Pike,  assistant. 

John  Allin  of  Salisbury,  mariner,  and  Mary  his  wife, 
administratrix  of  estate  of  Jedediah  Andross,  late  of 
Salisbury,  deceased,  for  £30  in  money  and  cattle,  convey 
to  Mr.  John  Stockman,  of  same  town,  gent.,  ye  dwelling 
house  with  appurtenances  in  Salisbury,  upon  land  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  John  Rolfe,  now  deceased.  July  25, 
1675.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Charles  [his  U  mark]  Bayly. 
Ack.  by  John  Allin  and  Mary,  his  wife,  July  25,  1675, 
before  Robert  Pike,  commissioner. 

John  Sanders  of  Weeks,  in  ye  parish  of  Downton, 
county  of  Wilts,  yeoman,  and  Hester  Sanders,  his  wife, 
for  £60,  confirm  the  sale  of  lands  in  Salisbury  to  John 
Stockman  of  Salisbury,  gent.,  which  lands  were  contracted 
for  by  our  attorney  Richard  Dole  of  Xuberie.  Said  lands 
containing  about  twelve  or  fourteen  acres  adjoining  Mr. 
Stockmans  house,  being  lately  owned  by  Jno.  Rolfe,  de¬ 
ceased,  and  Tho.  Dumer.  Also  about  ten  acres  upland 
near  Jno.  Cloughs,  and  ye  privilege  of  comon  or  freehold 
which  was  my  father,  John  Rolfs  deceased,  and  six  acres 
of  marsh  land  belonging  thereon.  March  16,  1676.  ’Wit: 
John  Pike.  Signed  by  John  Sanders  and  Hester  [her 
H  S  mark]  Sanders. 
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Robert  Pike  of  Salisbury  and  Sarab,  his  wife,  for  love 
and  affection,  convey  to  their  deare  and  well  beloved  chil¬ 
dren,  John  Stockman  of  Salisbury,  merchant  and  Sarah 
liis  wife,  one  full  and  complete  eighth  part  of  ye  eighth 
part  of  land  called  Quenebague  sold  to  me  by  John  Endi- 
cott,  Esq.,  being  about  30  miles  by  15  miles  English  meas¬ 
ure,  which  Aguntus  and  Alumpiis,  two  Indian  sachems 
formerly  gave  to  John  Endicott,  Esq.,  late  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  late  Governor 
of  Connecticut,  and  to  Joshua  Huse  and  Amos  Richardson, 
both  late  of  Boston,  said  land  extending  from  Uncass  land 
lying  westward  Pequitt  and  ye  ^^arragensetts  country  to 
ye  outmost  hounds  of  any  land  belonging  to  sd  Haguntus 
and  Alumpus,  as  appears  by  evidences  under  ye  hands 
of  ye  Sagamores  and  those  of  ye  Publique  Xotary  for 
Massachusetts  Colony,  with  some  reservations  of  privileges 
to  said  Sagamores,  their  kindred  and  friends.  May  14, 
1678.  Wit:  Robert  Pike,  jun.,  Moses  Pike.  Ack.  by 
Major  Robert  Pike,  April  8,  1679,  before  Salisbury  Court, 
Tho.  Bradbury,  recorder,  and  Sarah  [her  S  mark]  Pike 
surrendered  her  dower  rights  April  11,  1679,  before  Sam“ 
Dalton,  commissioner. 

Jno.  Allin  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  £16,  conveys  to 
Jacob  Morrill  of  same  town,  shipwright,  about  two  acres 
marsh  in  Salisbury  at  a  place  called  Rocky  meadow  be¬ 
tween  lotts  of  Jno.  Clough,  sen.  and  Thomas  Carter,  but¬ 
ting  upon  the  little  river  and  upon  marsh  of  Henry  Brown. 
July  22,  1682.  Wit:  Robert  Ring,  Isaac  Morrill.  Ack. 
by  Jno.  Allin,  his  wife,  Mary,  consenting  thereto,  July 
24,  1682,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant. 

John  Dickison,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  £8,  con¬ 
veys  to  Tho.  Mudgett  of  same  town,  shipwright,  about 
two  acres  fresh  meadow  in  Salisbury,  in  a  place  commonly 
called  ye  great  meadowes,  bounded  with  land  of  John 
Ilsley,  and  meadow  now  in  possession  of  sd.  Mudgett,  but¬ 
ting  upon  little  River.  March  9,  1680-81.  Wit:  Jacob 
Morrill,  Abraham  Morrill.  Ack.  by  Jno.  [his  +  mark] 
Dickison,  July  27,  1682,  before  Robert  Pike,  assistant. 

Richard  Singletary  of  Haverhill,  for  natural  love  and 
affection,  conveys  to  his  son,  Hathaniel  Singleterry  of 
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same  towne,  a  piece  of  meadow  comonly  called  ye  saw 
mill  meadow  which  was  formerly  in  possession  of  James 
Pecker,  also  my  meadow  which  was  formerly  Thomas 
Whitchers,  that  we  call  Hanks,  and  two  commonages  and 
my  forth  division  to  his  son  John,  and  also  do  confirm 
what  I  have  before  given  him.  August  31,  1682.  Wit: 
Richard  Hubbard,  Richard  Smith.  Ack.  by  Richard  [his 
S  mark]  Singletary,  Sept.  7,  1682,  before  Robert  Pike, 
assistant. 

Robert  Swan  of  Haverhill  conveys  to  Phillip  Easman 
of  same  towm,  abont  eight  acres  land  in  Haverhill,  which 
I  bought  of  Thomas  Lynforth,  Iwunded  with  land  of 
Thomas  Dow,  John  Haseltine  and  Dan“  Brcdly  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  comon  land.  April  9,  1670.  Wit:  Mary  Ward. 
Ack.  by  Robert  Swan,  April  9,  1670,  before  I^ath.  Sal- 
tonstall,  commissioner. 

Dan”  Lad,  jun.  of  Haverhill  and  Lidia,  his  wife  for  £26, 
conveys  to  Phillip  Easman  of  Charlstown  about  fower 
acres  upland,  bounded  by  land  of  Steven  Kent  and  by  ye 
highway.  Also  convej's  about  one  acre  and  a  half  of 
meadow  in  a  place  commonlj’’  called  ye  Rose  meadow, 
bounded  with  meadow  of  Tho.  Lilford.  Also  all  privi¬ 
leges  belonging  to  two  comonages  in  that  tract  of  land 
commonly  called  ye  cow  comon.  Xov.  27 :68.  Wit.  John 
Carlton,  Hannah  Carleton.  Ack  by  Daniel  [his  L  mark] 
Lad,  jun.,  Lidia  [her  T  mark]  Lad  his  wife  consenting 
thereto,  Dec.  8,  1669,  before  Xath”  Saltonstall,  commis¬ 
sioner. 

John  Haseltine  of  Haverhill,  hiisbandman,  and  Jane 
his  wife,  for  an  exchange  convey  to  Phillip  Eastman  of 
same  place,  husbandman,  al)out  sixteen  acres  upland  in 
Haverhill,  bounded  by  said  Phillips  land  and  land  of 
Xath”  Elithop  and  Moses  Bradstreet  of  Rowley  and  Dan” 
Bradly.  Dec.  29,  1670.  Xo  witnesses.  Ack.  by  John 
[his  J  mark]  Haseltine,  29:10:1670,  before  Xath.  Sal¬ 
tonstall,  commissioner. 

Sarah  Sargent,  administratrix  of  estate  of  her  father, 
William  Sargant  of  Amesl^ery,  conveys  to  Thomas  Ste¬ 
vens,  of  same  to^v^l,  planter,  one  half  of  a  fower  acre  higly 
pigly  lott  in  Salisbury,  bounded  with  land  of  Georg  Carr, 
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sen.  and  salt  marsh  of  William  Osgood,  sen.  Sarah  Sar¬ 
gent,  also,  as  executrix  of  the  estate  of  her  father,  said 
Willi.  Sargent,  deceased,  pays  the  debts  and  legacies  as 
ordered  in  his  will.  Dec.  17,  1681.  Wit:  Thomas  fframe, 
Willia.  [his  P  mark]  Challis.  Ack.  by  Sarah  Sargeant, 
Dec.  22,  1681,  before  !N’ath.  Saltonstall,  assistant.  Tho. 
Sargent,  widow  Mary  [her  C  mark]  Challis  and  Wm. 
Sargent  relinquished  any  title  or  interest  they  might  have 
in  aforesaid  property,  Dec.  22,  1681,  before  Xath.  Sal¬ 
tonstall,  assistant,  Thomas  fframe  and  W'"  [his  =  mark] 
Challis,  being  witnesses  thereto. 

Richard  Dole,  of  i^ubery,  sole  executor  unto  John  Rolfe, 
some  time  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  late  deceased,  for  £11, 
conveys  to  Ephraim  Brown  of  Salisbury,  ye  first  higledee 
pigledee  lott  of  salt  marsh,  of  about  three  acres  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  belonging  to  ye  sd.  Rolfe.  Bounded  with  lots  of 
Tho.  Carter,  John  Stevens,  sen.,  Jno.  Clough,  sen.,  Joseph 
ffletcher,  and  a  great  Creeke.  April  21,  1679.  Wit: 
Thomas  ffowler,  Tho.  Woodbridge.  Ack.  by  Richard  Dole, 
Apr.  26,  1679,  before  Jo.  Woodbridg,  commissioner. 

Sam”  Getchell  of  Salisbury,  planter,  conveys  to  Eph¬ 
raim  Brown  of  same  town,  planter,  two  acres  of  meadow 
which  was  part  of  a  lot  that  was  formerly  Joseph  ffrenches, 
at  a  place  commonly  called  ye  hog  pens,  bounded  with 
meadow  of  said  ffrench  and  ye  common  meadow.  May  1, 
1680.  Wit:  Thomas  Hoyt,  Sam”  Clough.  Ack.  by  Sam” 
[his  mark]  Getchell  and  Dorcas  [her  mark]  Getchell,  his 
wife  consenting  thereto.  Sept.  21,  1681,  before  i7ath. 
Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Robert  Swan,  sen.  of  Haverhill  for  natural  and  parental 
love  conveys  to  his  eldest  son,  Robert  Swan,  about  120 
acres  land  in  Haverhill,  being  a  part  of  my  playne  over 
against  ye  towne  of  Andover,  bounded  by  Spickett  and 
^lerimack  Rivers  and  land  of  Leift.  Browne  and  Robert 
Swan.  Also  conveys  to  sd.  Robert  one  haif  of  my  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  woodland  at  Bare  meadow  and  one  half  of 
ye  meadow  which  I  bought  of  Bartholomew  Heath  of 
Haverhill,  adjoining  Spickett  River.  !March  14,  1680. 
AVit:  Andrew  Grele,  Moses  Davis.  Ack.  by  Robert  Swan, 
s*.  March  14.  1680,  before  Xath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 
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Timothie  Easman  of  Suffeild  in  county  of  Hampshire, 
blacksmith,  for  £28,  conveys  to  Phillip  Easman  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  planter,  about  28  acres  land  in  Haverhill,  bounded 
by  land  of  Abraham  Whitticker,  by  Merries  Creek  and  by 
land  in  possession  of  Moses  Bradstreet  and  Xath“  Ele- 
thorpe,  Oct.  23,  1678.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Samuel  Eas¬ 
man.  Ack.  by  Timothie  Easman,  Xov.  5,  1679,  before 
Xath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

William  Neff  of  Haverhill,  for  £20,  conveys  to  Phillip 
Easman  and  Thomas  Easman  of  Haverhill  about  five  acres 
of  meadaw  in  Haverhill  as  on  record  in  Haverhill  towne 
booke,  said  land  lying  in  a  place  called  Polic}’^  meadow, 
bounded  b%’  ye  towms  head  and  by  meadow  of  James  Davis, 
sen.  July  13,  1680.  Wit:  Steven  Grenleafe,  Samuell 
Smith.  Ack.  by  Willi,  [his  Z  mark]  Neff,  Mary  [her 
/  mark]  Neff,  his  wife,  consenting  thereto,  April  12, 
1682,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Joseph  Peasley  of  Haverhill,  planter,  (Ruth,  his  wife 
releasing  her  dowrie  when  desired)  for  £19,  10s,  conveys 
to  Lieu*  George  Brown  of  same  place,  about  three  or  fower 
acres  of  land  at  ye  east  meadow  in  Haverhill,  joyning 
unto  one  end  of  sd.  Lieut.  Browns  meadow,  being  the 
whole  of  my  land  or  meadow  which  I  have  enclosed  within 
a  fence.  Oct.  4,  1682.  Wit:  Joseph  Bond,  John  John¬ 
son.  Ack.  by  Joseph  [his  i  mark]  Peasly,  Oct.  4,  1682, 
before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

John  Dow  of  Haverhill,  cooper,  for  £29,  conveys  to 
Theodder  Atkinson,  sen.,  of  Boston,  ffelt  maker,  about 
ffiftie  acres  of  land  in  ye  woods  in  Haverhill  about  fower 
mile  from  ye  boundry,  bounded  by  land  of  Robert  Clem¬ 
ents  and  comon  land  and  that  sometime  of  Will.  Deales,  by 
lands  of  Thomas  Linford  and  Mr.  IVard,  and  by  meadow 
laid  out  for  Tho.  Dow  and  upland  of  other  men.  Said 
Dow  also  conveys  about  eleven  acres  upland  in  Haverhill, 
about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Merimack  River, 
l)ounded  with  land  of  Dan”  Henrick,  Robert  Clements, 
Thomas  Whicher  and  Richard  Singletary  and  the  comon 
highway. 


(To  he  continued.') 


AN  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIEW  OF  SALEM  HARBOR 
From  the  certificate  of  membership  ir^  the  Salem  Marine  Society. 


EARLY  COASTWISE  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPPING 
OF  SALEM. 

A  Record  of  the  Entrances  and  Clearances  of  Tins 
Port  of  Salem,  1750-1769. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  LXII,  page  200.) 

Antelope,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Joseph  Wadley,  from 
Louisburg,  Oct.  27,  1758 ;  John  Pearson,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  27,  1758. 

Antelope,  ship,  160  tons,  Richard  Derby,  Jr.,  from 
Cadiz,  Sept.  16,  1761;  Edward  Allen,  to  Gnadaloupe, 
Jan.  27,  1762;  150  tons,  from  Gibralter,  May  27,  1763; 
John  Derby,  to  Gibralter  and  Leghorn,  Sept.  27,  1764; 
from  Cadiz,  May  20,  1765;  to  Madeira,  July  9,  1765; 
Jno.  Masury,  3d.,  from  Dominico,  June  11,  1766;  John 
Derby,  to  Dominico,  Oct.  17,  1766;  from  Montserrat, 
July  20,  1767;  John  Masury,  to  Spain,  Nov.  24,  1767. 

Apollo,  sch.,  32  tons,  Joseph  Grafton,  to  Guada- 
loupe,  Mar.  27,  1761. 

Appledore,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  Daniel  Nichols,  to  Ap- 
pledore,  Dec.  7,  1752. 

Argilla,  sch.,  70  tons,  Moses  Wells,  Jr.,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  19,  1762;  from  Gnadaloupe,  June  29,  1762; 
to  Barbadoes,  Oct.  6,  1762;  from  Barbadoes,  Jan.  20, 
1763;  to  Jamaica,  Feb.  7,  1763;  to  St.  Christopher’s, 
Aug.  13,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Jan.  20,  1764;  to 
Antigua  and  St.  Kitts,  Apr.  16,  1764;  from  Anguilla, 
Oct.  8,  1764  ;  John  Lawson,  to  Dominico,  Jan.  10,  1765 ; 
George  Batchelder,  from  St.  Eustatia,  Jan.  31,  1766; 
John  Lawson,  from  Turk’s  Island,  May  20,  1765; 
George  Batchelder,  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  26,  1765. 

Argil AE,  sloop,  65  tons,  Peter  Dolliver,  to  West 
Indies,  June  25,  1760. 

Aurora,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Nicholas  Bartlet,  to  Cadiz, 
Jan.  5,  1751;  from  Cadiz,  June  17,  1751;  100  tons,  An¬ 
drew  Tucker,  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  26,  1751;  from  Bilbao, 
Apr.  6,  1752. 

(30.->) 
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Aurora,  snow,  75  tons,  Patrick  Young,  to  Montrose, 
Scotland,  Nov.  8,  1752. 

Aurora,  snow,  140  tons,  Abraham  Woodett,  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  Oct.  12,  1754. 

Aurora,  sch.,  30  tons,  George  Batcheller,  to  West 
Indies,  May  24,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  27,  1755; 
to  West  Indies,  Mar.  1,  1756;  42  tons,  from  St.  Martin’s, 
June  28,  1756;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  30,  1756. 

Aurora,  snow,  90  tons,  W.  Deadman,  to  Lisbon,  Oct. 
29,  1755;  from  Cadiz,  May  31,  1756;  Joseph  Hibbert, 
to  Europe,  Jan.  12,  1757 ;  100  tons,  from  Lisbon,  July  9, 
1757;  to  Europe,  Jan.  7,  1758;  from  Lisbon,  June  29, 
1758;  to  Bilbao,  Jan.  17,  1759. 

Aurora,  sloop,  25  tons,  Henry  Gut,  from  Maryland, 
Apr.  10,  1756;  to  Maryland,  May  12,  1756. 

Badger,  sch.,  60  tons,  George  Denning,  Jr.,  to  Cadiz, 
June  21,  1765;  from  Monte  Christi,  Mar.  3,  1766;  An¬ 
drew  Giddings,  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  16,  1767 ;  to  West 
Indies,  Aug.  20,  1767 ;  from  St.  Kitts,  Nov.  20,  1767. 

Badger,  sch.,  70  tons,  Benjamin  West,  to  Dominico, 
Aug.  5,  1766;  from  St.  Crux,  Feb.  28,  1767;  to  West 
Indies,  June  20,  1767 ;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Sept.  8,  1767. 

Badger,  sch.,  54  tons,  Isaac  Somes,  to  West  Indies, 
Mar.  19,  1768. 

Bailey,  sch.,  65  tons,  Isaac  Kandall,  to  West  Indies, 
Feb.  6,  1752. 

Baltick,  sch.,  70  tons,  Edward  Allen,  to  South  Car¬ 
olina,  Nov.  7,  1763;  80  tons,  from  Kirkwall,  July  25, 
1764;  to  South  Carolina,  Oct.  30,  1764;  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  July  9,  1765;  to  Guadaloupe,  Aug.  3,  1765;  from 
Guadaloupe,  Apr.  30,  1766;  to  Jamaica,  May  27,  1766. 

Baltick,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Edw’ard  Ai.len,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  5,  1766;  from  Jamaica,  Nov.  1,  1766;  from 
Guadaloupe,  June  17,  1767;  to  Gibralter,  July  8,  1767. 

Balti^iore,  sch.,  35  tons,  Amos  Phipps,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  24,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  19,  1765. 

Baltimore,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jonathan  Bootman,  from 
Virginia,  Apr.  14,  1767. 

Barberry  Bush,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Eeed,  Jr.,  to 
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South  Carolina,  !Nov.  29,  1762;  from  South  Carolina, 
Mar.  5,  1763;  from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  2,  1764;  John 
Procter,  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  22,  1765;  to  St.  Eustatia, 
Xov.  20,  1766. 

Barcelona,  sch.,  60  tons,  Philip  Babson,  from  Cura- 
coa.  May  22,  1752;  David  Ingersol,  to  Antigua,  Sept. 
29,  1752;  from  Curacoa,  Dec.  28,  1752. 

Barcelona,  sch.,  42  tons,  David  Inoersoll,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  6,  1753;  from  Curacoa,  June  5,  1753. 

Barcelona,  sch.,  40  tons,  David  Wallis,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  6,  1757 ;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  25,  1758. 

Barcelona,  sch.,  45  tons,  Zebulon  Parsons,  to  Bar- 
badoea,  Jan.  19,  1760;  from  Barbadoes,  May  1,  1760;  to 
West  Indies,  July  9,  1760;  from  Turk’s  Island,  17ov.  15, 
1760;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  20,  1761;  from  St.  Kitts, 
July  4,  1761;  Daniel  Martin,  from  Monte  Cristo,  Apr. 
13,  1762 ;  John  Ingraham,  to  West  Indies,  May  4,  1763 ; 
from  Guadaloupe,  Sept.  29,  1763;  to  Montserrat,  Mar. 
24,  1764. 

Barker,  sch.,  26  tons,  John  Barker,  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  26,  1758. 

Batcheller,  sch.,  36  tons,  William  Bartlet,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  May  19,  1755. 

Batcheller,  sloop,  28  tons,  Joseph  Grafton,  from 
Kova  Scotia,  Oct.  10,  1763;  to  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.  29, 
1763;  to  Nova  Scotia,  Apr.  4,  1764. 

Bayley,  sch.,  45  tons,  William  Young,  to  Halifax, 
Aug.  12,  1751. 

Beauty,  bgtne.,  50  tons,  Samuel  Dyer,  from  Turk’s 
Island,  July  1,  1751. 

Bauble,  sch.,  18  tons,  William  Goodrich,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Aug.  19,  1752  ;  to  Virginia,  Oct.  25,  1752. 

Beaver,  sch.,  40  tons,  Amos  Stickney,  to  Barbadoes, 
Nov.  29,  1750;  from  Tortugas,  Apr.  23,  1751;  William 
Webster,  to  Cadiz,  Aug.  7,  1751;  from  Cadiz,  Jan.  24, 
1752;  to  Bilbao,  Apr.  20,  1752;  from  Cadiz,  Oct.  20, 
1752  ;  to  Fayal,  Jan.  6,  1753 ;  from  Fayal,  Apr.  26,  1753  ; 
to  Fayal,  Aug.  13,  1753;  from  Fayal,  Nov.  12,  1753;  to 
West  Indies,  Feb.  18,  1754;  from  Madeira,  June  26, 
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1754;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  24,  1754;  from  Cadiz,  Dec. 
15,  1755;  to  Lisbon,  Apr.  15,  1756;  from  Cadiz,  Sept.  9, 
1756 ;  to  Fayal,  Dec.  10,  1756 ;  from  Fayal,  Mar  7,  1757 ; 
Geoege  Dodge,  to  St.  Kitts,  June  21,  1757;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Sept.  23,  1757 ;  John  Hodges,  to  Montserrat, 
Xov.  6,  1757 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  27,  1758;  to  West 
Indies,  May  18,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  13,  1758; 
Joseph  Grafton,  Jb.,  to  Barbadoes,  Jan.  5,  1759;  from 
Barbadoes,  May  14,  1759;  Jonathan  M.\son,  to  West 
Indies,  Sept.  11,  1759. 

Beckford,  galley,  130  tons,  Robert  Angiee,  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  May  4,  1752. 

Bellona,  sloop,  32  tons,  Peter  Groves,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Oct.  1,  1759;  from  Philadelphia,  Dec.  1,  1759; 
Andrew  Herrick,  to  Philadelphia,  Dec.  1,  1759;  from 
Philadelphia,  Mar.  28,  1760;  to  Philadelphia,  Apr.  25,, 
1760;  to  Philadelphia,  May  18,  1760;  Peter  Groves, 
from  Philadelphia,  June  18,  1760;  Andrew  Herrick, 
from  Philadelphia,  Aug.  9,  1760;  to  Philadelphia,  Sept. 
12,  1760;  from  Philadelphia,  Dec.  17,  1760;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Mar.  7,  1761. 

Benjamin,  sch.,  54  tons,  Richard  Lee,  from  Fayal, 
Apr.  18,  1751;  to  West  Indies,  May  6,  1751. 

Benjamin,  sch.,  72  tons,  Richard  Lee,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Kov.  8,  1751 ;  Josiah  Orne,  to  West  Indies,  Feb. 
15,  1752;  from  Jamaica,  July  3,  1752;  to  Cadiz,  Sept. 
26,  1752;  Thomas  Eden,  from  Virginia,  Apr.  27,  1753; 
Josiah  Orne,  from  St.  Martin’s,  July  30,  1753;  to  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  Kov,  26,  1753 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  28, 
1754;  to  Fayal,  June  13,  1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec. 
2,  1754;  to  Lisbon,  Apr.  3,  1755. 

Benjamin,  sch.,  George  Ashby,  from  North  Carolina, 
May  5,  1755. 

Benjamin,  sch.,  84  tons,  John  Hodges,  to  Barbadoes, 
Jan.  13,  1755;  from  Barbadoes,  May  22,  1755;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  June  16, 1755 ;  from  Philadelphia,  Nov.  14,  1755 ; 
fo  Fayal,  Dec.  3,  1755;  from  Fayal,  Apr.  27,  1756;  to 
West  Indies,  June  1,  1756;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  22,. 
1756. 


CAPT.  EDWARD  ALLEN,  MERCHANT 
1735-1303 

Owner  and  Commander  of  the  Schooner  Baltick  of  Salem 
from  an  oil  portrait  in  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum.  Salem. 
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Benjamin,  sch.,  80  tons,  Eiciiaed  Manning,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Xov.  23,  1756;  from  Tortugas,  May  16,  1757; 
to  Barbadoes,  July  9,  1757. 

Benjamin,  sch.,  45  tons,  Richaed  Stacey,  to  St.  Kitts, 
June  16,  1757 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Oct.  17,  1757 ;  to  West 
Indies,  Kov.  12,  1757. 

Benjamin,  sch.,  40  tons,  Samuel  Masuey,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Kov.  15,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  11,  1758;  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  15,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  10,  1759; 
John  Witfoed,  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  Dec.  17,  1760; 
to  Maryland,  Mar.  30,  1761. 

Benjamin,  sch.,  30  tons,  Benjamin  Bell,  from  and  to 
Piscataqua,  June  12,  1758. 

Benjamin,  sch.,  22  tons,  Benjamin  Punchaed,  to 
Korth  Carolina,  Dec.  19,  1758;  from  North  Carolina, 
Mar.  22,  1759;  to  North  Carolina,  Dec.  1,  1759;  from 
North  Carolina,  Mar.  25,  1760. 

Benjamin,  sloop,  20  tons,  Geoege  Ashby,  to  North 
Carolina,  Nov.  6,  1752 ;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  11, 
1753;  to  North  Carolina,  Nov.  6,  1753;  from  North 
Carolina,  May  4,  1754;  to  North  Carolina,  Nov.  30,  1754. 

Benjamin,  bgtne.,  96  tons,  John  Ceowninshield,  Je., 
to  West  Indies,  Sept.  15,  1759;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Mar. 
27,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  June  6,  1760;  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Dec.  22,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  18,  1761;  from 
Tortugas,  July  2,  1761;  Benjamin  Bates,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Sept.  18,  1761;  from  Guadaloupe,  Apr.  8,  1762; 
to  Gibraltar,  May  18,  1762;  from  Gibraltar,  Nov.  18, 
1762;  to  Gibraltar,  Peb.  16,  1763;  from  Cadiz,  Sept.  15, 
1763.' 

Benjamin,  sch.,  20  tons,  John  Ropes,  4th,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  21,  1761. 

Benjamin,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Richaed  Stacy,  to  West 
Indies,  Mar.  23,  1761;  from  St.  Kitts,  July  4,  1761;  to 
West  Indies,  Aug.  1,  1761;  Daniel  Sandees,  from  Ja¬ 
maica,  Jan.  5,  1762;  Richaed  Stacy,  to  West  Indies, 
Mar.  20,  1762;  from  West  Indies,  July  1,  1762;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Oct.  13,  1762. 

Benjamin,  sch.,  48  tons,  John  Whitfoed,  to  Mary- 
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land,  Dec,  8,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  7,  1763;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  28,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  9,  1765; 
to  Maryland,  Oct.  31,  1765;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  22, 
1766;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  9,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Mar. 
19,  1767. 

Benjamin,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Daniel  Glovek,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  June  14,  1763;  from  Martinico,  Mar.  22,  1763; 
to  Barbadoes,  Dec.  6,  1763;  from  Barbadoes,  Mar.  30, 
1764;  to  Georgia,  June  1,  1764;  to  Lisbon,  Apr.  6,  1765; 
from  Lisbon,  Aug.  13,  1765;  to  Barbadoes,  Oct.  26,  1765. 

Benjamin,  sch.,  80  tons,  William  Shillabek,  to 
Georgia,  June  16,  1763;  to  Dominico,  Feb.  24,  1764; 
from  Dominico,  Aug.  1,  1764;  to  Dominico,  Feb.  26, 
1765;  from  Martinico,  Aug.  16,  1765;  to  West  Indies, 
Oct.  29,  1765;  from  Guadeloupe,  July  12,  1766;  John 
Berey,  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  12,  1766;  from  St.  Kitts 
and  St.  Crux,  Mar.  30,  1767;  to  Fayal,  May  21,  1767 ; 
from  Fayal,  Aug.  17,  1767 ;  to  Dominico,  Dec.  1,  1767. 

Benjamin,  sloop,  80  tons,  Jacob  P aprons,  to  St.  Kitts, 
Sept.  30,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  21,  1764;  Aaron 
Foster,  to  St.  Christopher’s,  June  22,  1764;  from  Guade¬ 
loupe,  Dec.  24,  1764;  John  Rust,  to  St.  Christopher’s, 
Apr.  25,  1765;  from  St.  Kitts,  Aug.  21,  1765;  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  11,  1765;  from  Guadeloupe,  Mar.  24,  1766; 
to  West  Indies,  May  24,  1766. 

Benjamin,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Benjamin  Bates,  from 
Tortola,  July  2,  1764;  to  Tortola,  Oct.  1,  1764;  Israel 
Ober,  from  Tortola,  May  27,  1765 ;  Benjamin  Bates, 
to  West  Indies,  Aug.  20,  1765;  from  Tortola,  Dec.  10, 
1765;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  15,  1766;  from  Tortola,  June 
10,  1766;  Jacob  Crowninshield,  to  West  Indies,  Kov. 
6,  1766;  from  Martinico,  June  3,  1767;  to  Dominico, 
Xov.  16,  1767. 

Benjamin,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Daniel  Glover,  to  Bil¬ 
bao,  July  11,  1766. 

Benjamin,  sloop,  90  tons,  William  Wier,  to  Domi¬ 
nico,  May  8,  1767. 

Benjamin,  sloop,  80  tons,  William  Wier,  to  Domi¬ 
nico,  Dec.  1,  1767. 
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Benjamin  Purcel,  sloop,  60  tons,  Ebenezer  Ward, 
Jr.,  to  AVest  Indies,  June  7,  1762;  from  Tortola,  Sept. 
29,  1762;  to  AA’^est  Indies,  Oct.  28,  1762. 

Bethel,  snow,  96  tons,  John  Robinson,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  July  31,  1752. 

Bethi.ui,  sch.,  90  tons,  ^N^athaniel  Ingersoll,  Jr., 
from  St.  Thomas,  July  14,  1759 ;  to  AVest  Indies,  Dec.  14, 
1759;  from  St.  Martin’s,  July  18,  1760;  Jonathan 
Mason,  to  Guadalonpe,  Xov.  10,  1760;  from  Guadaloupe, 
June  9,  1761 ;  N.vthaniei.  Ingersoll,  Jr.,  to  AA^^est  In¬ 
dies,  Xov.  16,  1761;  from  Anguilla,  May  4,  1762. 

Betsey,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Jones,  to  Newfoundland, 
Apr.  24,  1752;  from  and  to  New'foundland,  Apr.  13, 
1754;  from  and  to  Newfoundland,  July  15,  1754. 

Betsey,  snow,  90  tons,  Jonathan  Harvey,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Sept.  24,  1753;  Francis  AV'right,  to  South 
Carolina,  Mar.  9,  1754;  Jonathan  Harvey,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Dec.  2,  1754. 

Betsey,  hgtne.,  Gilbert  Clapp,  50  tons,  from  Lisbon, 
May  16,  1757 ;  to  Corunna,  July  11,  1757 ;  from  Hamp¬ 
ton,  May  8,  1758;  to  Lisbon,  July  4,  1758;  from  Lisbon, 
Oct.  16,  1758;  to  Europe,  Jan.  29,  1759;  from  Lisbon, 
June  11,  1759;  to  Maryland,  Sept.  4,  1759;  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Nov.  27,  1759;  to  New  York,  Mar.  14,  1760. 

Betsey,  ship,  110  tons,  AVilliam  AA’att,  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  Sept.  9,  1758. 

Betsey,  ship,  120  tons,  John  Atkins,  to  A’^irginia, 
Sept.  21,  1758. 

Betsey,  sch.,  54  tons,  Benjamin  Hinde,  to  AV^est  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  12,  1758. 

Betsey,  sloop,  20  tons,  John  Groves,  to  AVest  Indies, 
Nov.  18,  1758. 

Betsey,  sch.,  50  tons,  Mayo  Greenleaf,  to  AVest  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  10,  1759. 

Betsey,  sch.,  55  tons,  AA^illiam  Haskell,  to  AA^est  In¬ 
dies,  Sept.  22,  1759;  from  Tortola,  Mar.  17,  1760;  Sam- 
UEi,  Herrick,  to  AA^^est  Indies,  Mar.  31,  1760;  from 
Guadaloupe,  July  30,  1760 ;  to  Guadaloupe,  Feb.  3,  1761 ; 
from  Montserrat,  June  4,  1761. 
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Betsey,  sch.,  76  tons,  John  Hohges,  to  West  Indies, 
Oct,  29,  1759;  from  Guadaloupe,  May  5,  1760;  to  West 
Indies,  Sept.  1,  1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  May  14,  1761; 
to  St.  Christopher’s,  Sept.  26,  1761. 

Betsey,  sloop.  45  tons,  Benja^iin  Bates,  from  Cadiz, 
Sept.  22,  1759;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  12,  1760;  from  and 
to  West  Indies,  June  23,  1760;  from  Monte  Christo,  Dec. 
30,  1760;  Michael  Driver,  to  Newfoundland,  May  16, 
1761;  from  Newfoundland,  Aug.  29,  1761;  to  Guade¬ 
loupe,  Nov.  2,  1761 ;  from  Guadeloupe,  May  5,  1762 ; 
John  Derby,  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  21,  1762. 

Betsey,  sch.,  30  tons,  John  Baker,  from  St.  Kitts, 
July  2,  1760;  to  Barbadoes,  Aug.  21,  1760. 

Betsey,  sloop,  55  tons,  Samuel  Cart.ton,  Jr.,  from 
West  Indies,  May  20,  1761;  to  West  Indies,  July  21, 
1761 ;  from  Monte  Christo,  Dec.  4,  1761 ;  to  West  Indies, 
Apr.  28,  1762;  from  Martinico,  May  18,  1763. 

Betsey,  sch.,  24  tons.  John  De  La  Fon,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  14,  1761. 

Betsey,  sch.,  55  tons,  Davih  Dixey,  from  Guadeloupe 
and  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  28,  1761. 

Betsey,  hgtne.,  60  tons,  Joseph  Hibbert,  from  and 
to  Quebec,  Nov.  13,  1761. 

Betsey,  sch..  55  tons,  Samuel  Herrick,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  10,  1761;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  7,  1762;  to  West 
Indies,  June  8,  1762;  from  Guadeloupe,  Dec.  10,  1762; 
to  Martinico,  Apr.  16,  1763;  from  ]\[artinico,  Julv  25, 
1763. 

Betsey,  hgtne.,  80  tons,  Benjamin  Davis,  to  St.  Chris¬ 
topher’s,  Jan.  19,  1762. 

Betsey,  sloop,  24  tons,  George  Glover,  to  Marvdand, 
Apr.  5,  1762;  from  Maryland,  May  27,  1762;  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  June  16,  1762. 

Betsey,  sch.,  24  tons,  Ebenezer  Ward,  from  Tortola, 
May  10,  1762. 

Betsey,  hgtne.,  80  tons,  Benjamin  Davis,  from  Nevis, 
June  29,  1762;  to  North  Carolina,  Sept.  16,  1762. 

Betsey,  hgtne.,  85  tons,  Jacob  Crowninshiei.d,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  25,  1762;  to  Fayal,  Dec.  IS,  1762; 


0/i^NERS’  SAILING  ORDERS  TO  CAPT,  JACOB  CROWNINSHIELD,  BRIG  BETSEY, 
FOR  A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES,  1763. 

From  the  Timothy  Orne  Marruscripts  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute 
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to  Bominico,  Aug.  20,  1763;  from  Dominico,  May  10, 
1764;  to  Dominico,  Aug.  31,  1764;  from  St.  Crux,  Jan. 
7,  1765. 

Betsey,  sloop,  40  tons,  John  Archer,  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Aug.  15,  1763;  from  South  Carolina,  Xov.  7,  1763; 
to  South  Carolina,  June  1,  1764;  from  South  Carolina, 
Aug.  21,  1764;  to  South  Carolina,  Xov.  20,  1764. 

Betsey,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Jaaies  Collins,  to  Bilbao, 
Oct.  24,  1763 ;  from  Cadiz,  Mar.  23,  1764 ;  Abram  Dodge, 
to  St.  Christopher’s,  June  29,  1764:  from  St.  Eustatia, 
Oct.  11,  1764;  John  Fisk,  to  Tortola,  May  17,  1765; 
from  Tortola  and  St.  Eustatia,  Aug.  19,  1765  ;  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  17,  1765;  from  Martinico,  May  9,  1766. 

Betsey,  sch.,  50  tons,  .Joseph  Lane,  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
28,  1763;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  19,  1764;  to  Lisbon, 
Dec.  18,  1764;  from  Lisbon,  June  IS,  1765. 

Betsey,  sch.,  70  tons,  Samuel  Foster,  to  Bilbao,  Apr. 
25,  1764;  from  Kirkwall,  Sept.  24,  1764;  to  Bilbao,  Dec. 
5,  1764;  from  Falmouth,  England,  June  10,  1765;  to 
Bilbao,  Sept.  16,  1765:  from  Cadiz,  Mar.  10,  1766;  to 
Bilbao,  May  9,  1766;  from  Falmouth,  England,  Kov.  3, 

1766. 

Betsey,  sch.,  52  tons,  Solomon  Stanwood,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  14,  1764. 

Betsey,  sch.,  26  tons,  William  Watson,  to  St.  Chris¬ 
topher’s,  Feb.  19,  1765. 

Betsey,  sloop,  22  tons,  George  Luce,  from  Kew  Ha¬ 
ven,  June  18,  1765. 

Betsey,  bgtne,  80  tons,  Benjamin  Davis,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  29,  1765;  from  St.  Crux,  June  6,  1766. 

Betsey,  sloop,  60  tons,  Henry  Edgar,  to  West  Indies, 
June  4,  1766;  from  Monte  Christo,  Kov.  11,  1766. 

Betsey,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Cabot  Gerrish,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Sept.  3,  1766. 

Betsea',  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Thomas  Dodge,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Sept.  19,  1766. 

Betsey,  sch.,  50  tons,  Edmund  Bickford,  to  Korth 
Carolina,  Kov.  28,  1766;  from  Korth  Carolina,  Apr.  8, 

1767. 
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Betsey,  sch.,  48  tons,  Isaac  Elwell,  Jr.,  to  Virginia, 
Dec,  16,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  30,  1767. 

Betsey,  sch.,  60  tons,  Samuel  Herrick,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Xov.  19,  1766;  from  St.  Eustatia,  July  23,  1767; 
to  West  Indies,  Xov.  27,  1767. 

Betsey,  sch.,  66  tons,  Benjamin  Boden,  from  Lisbon, 
Apr.  30,  1767 ;  to  Bilbao,  May  28,  1767 ;  from  Cadiz, 
Sept.  12,  1767 ;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  16,  1767 ;  from  Bar- 
badoes,  Jan.  7,  1768;  to  Europe,  Mar.  17,  1768. 

Betsey,  sloop,  72  tons,  Henry  Edgar,  to  West  Indies, 
July  20,  1767 ;  D.\niel  Parsons,  from  St.  Eustatia,  Xov. 
17,  1767 ;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  17,  1768. 

Betsey,  sch.,  54  tons,  Alexander  Ross,  to  Spain, 
Dec.  26,  1767 ;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  26,  1768. 

Betsy,  sch.,  45  tons,  Robert  Davis,  to  Barba  does. 
Sept.  8,  1755. 

Betsa',  sch.,  90  tons,  Isaac  Demming,  to  St.  Kitts,  Oct. 
9,  1755. 

Betta',  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Daa',  Jr.,  to  Maryland, 
Xov.  24,  1750;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  25,  1751;  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Xov.  20,  1751;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  6,  1752. 

Betty,  sch.,  35  tons,  John  Haskell,  to  Leeward  Is¬ 
lands,  Dec.  26,  1750;  from  St.  Kitts,  Apr.  26,  1751; 
Robert  Honners,  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  June  20, 
1752;  from  Maryland,  Xov.  1,  1752. 

Betty,  sloop,  54  tons,  Richard  Stannea',  from  St. 
Martin’s,  June  25,  1751. 

Betty,  sch.,  60  tons,  Charles  Hodges,  to  Xewfound- 
land,  Aug.  3,  1752. 

Betty,  sch.,  60  tons,  !Malachi  Ai.len,  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  Xov.  28,  1752. 

Betty,  sch.,  48  tons,  Saaiuel  Storer,  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Xov.  30,  1752 ;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  30,  1753. 

Betta',  sch.,  40  tons,  Ezekiel  Hodgkins,  to  Halifax, 
Feb.  2,  1754. 

Betty,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  Jaaies  Clouston,  from  Lisbon, 
Apr.  16,  1756. 

Betty,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Adaais,  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  13,  1758. 
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Bickfoki),  bgtne.,  00  tons,  Evan  Pitts,  to  Teighmouth, 
Great  Britain,  Dee.  14,  1753. 

Biddeford,  sloop,  70  tons,  Levi  Willard,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  May  10,  1751. 

Biddeford,  sloop,  45  tons,  Benjamin  Donnell,  from 
Newfoundland,  July  5,  1754. 

Biddeford,  sch.,  48  tons,  Samuel  Masury,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  9,  1755. 

Biddeford,  sloop,  50  tons,  Jonathan  Porter,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  14,  1700;  from  Guadeloupe,  Sept.  3,  1700; 
to  West  Indies,  Dec.  24,  1700. 

Biddeford,  sloop,  80  tons,  Samuel  Leighton,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  13,  1703;  to  Virginia,  Jan.  28,  1705. 

Biddeford,  sloop,  60  tons,  Samuel  Leighton,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  June  25,  1765;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Oct.  9,  1765; 
to  Virginia.  Oct.  31,  1765;  from  Virginia,  May  12,  1766; 
John  Leighton,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  23,  1766;  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  May  16,  1767. 

Bilbao,  snow,  100  tons,  Thomas  Dtxey,  to  Bilbao, 
Dec.  5,  1750;  from  Cadiz,  .lune  17,  1751;  to  Bilbao, 
Aug.  20,  1751;  from  London,  Apr.  24,  1752;  to  Bilbao, 
June  30,  1752;  from  Lisbon,  Nov.  11,  1752;  Thomas 
Eden,  to  Bilbao,  Nov.  13,  1753;  from  Cadiz  and  to  Bil¬ 
bao,  Mar.  2,  1755;  from  Cadiz,  May  19,  1755. 

Bii.bao,  ship,  140  tons,  Thom.^s  Eden,  to  Lisbon,  Aug. 
18,  1755;  from  Cadiz,  Feb.  6,  1756;  to  Europe,  June  3, 
1756;  from  Lisbon,  Oct.  30,  1756;  to  Europe,  Jan.  19, 
1757 ;  from  Lisbon,  June  9,  1757. 

Bii.bao,  ship,  100  tons,  Thomas  Eden,  to  Corunna, 
Oct.  13,  1757 ;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  7,  1758;  to  Cadiz,  Nov. 
28,  1758;  from  Cadiz,  Apr.  6,  1759;  David  Dixey,  to 
Europe,  July  23,  1759;  from  Lisbon,  Nov.  17,  1759;  to 
West  Indies,  Apr.  10,  1760;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Feb.  4, 
1761;  John  Russell,  to  Europe,  June  1,  1761;  from 
Bilbao,  Sept.  8,  1761. 

Bilb.\o,  snow,  100  tons,  John  Russell,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  May  25,  1762;  from  Barbadoes,  Sept.  15,  1762;  to 
Lisbon,  Nov.  15,  1762;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  19,  1763;  to 
Bilbao,  May  14,  1763;  from  Cadiz,  Oct.  3,  1763;  to  Bil- 
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bao,  Jan.  31,  1704;  from  Cadiz,  July  24,  1764;  Thomas 
XicHOEsoN,  to  Lisbon,  Mar.  2,  1765;  from  Oporto,  June 

18,  1765;  to  Lisbon,  Oct.  12,  1765;  from  St.  Ubes,  July 

19,  1766. 

Black  Joke,  sloop,  36  tons,  Andrew  Thorndike, 
from  Guadaloupe,  Sept.  3,  1759;  to  Xew  Jersey,  Oct.  11, 
1759. 

Black  Prince,  snow,  120  tons,  Robert  Parker,  to 
''[N’  est  Indies,  Mar.  6,  1753. 

Blakeney,  sch.,  50  tons,  Thom^vs  Martin,  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Aug.  20,  1757 ;  from  Halifax,  May  25,  1758. 

Blakeney,  sloop,  55  tons,  Rosewell  Redfield,  from 
Xew  London,  June  28,  1764. 

Bold  Bobbin,  sch.,  Samuel  Glover,  to  Barbadoes, 
June  30,  1762. 

Bonetta,  sch.,  48  tons,  Jonathan  Lambert,  to  Xorth 
Carolina,  Dec.  9,  1751;  from  Xorth  Carolina,  July  16, 
1752. 

Bonetta,  sloop,  40  tons,  Andrew  Vellzon,  to  Barba¬ 
does,  Feb.  8,  1753;  from  Barbadoes,  Apr.  27,  1753. 

Bonetta,  sloop,  40  tons,  John  Smith,  to  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Feb.  23,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Aug.  5,  1758. 

Bonetta,  sch.,  43  tons,  Jonathan  Cook,  to  Barbadoes, 
Jan.  26,  1760. 

Bonetta,  sloop.  50  tons,  John  Potter,  to  Louisbourg, 
May  26,  1760. 

Bonny  Kate,  sch.,  30  tons,  Isaac  Fowler,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Maryland,  Dec.  8,  1750;  from  Maryland,  Mar. 
25,  1751. 

Bonny  Kate,  sch.,  54  tons,  William  Hathorne,  to 
West  Indies,  Jan.  4,  1752. 

Boscawen,  snow,  120  tons,  Arthur  Clarke,  for  Liv¬ 
erpool,  Oct.  7,  1755. 

Boscawen,  sch.,  63  tons,  Caleb  Symmes,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  May  24,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  13, 
1756. 

Boscawen,  sch.,  40  tons,  Zebulon  Lufkin,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  2,  1760;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  17,  1761. 
Boscawen,  sch.,  60  tons,  David  Ingersol,  to  St.  Kitt’s, 
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Dec.  16,  1763;  to  Dominico,  Jan.  9,  1765;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Apr.  15,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  29,  1765; 
from  Guadaloupe,  May  12,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  June 
18,  1766;  from  St.  Enstatia,  Aug.  28,  1766;  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  16,  1767;  from  Guadaloupe,  July  9,  1767; 
CoAS  G.VRDNER,  to  Wcst  Indies,  Sept.  23,  1767;  from 
St.  Eustatia,  Jan.  8,  1768;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  17,  1768. 

Boston,  sch.,  54  tons.  Downing  Lee,  to  Alicant,  July 
27,  1751;  from  Malaga,  Dec.  7,  1751;  to  Cadiz,  Jan.  4, 
1752;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  18,  1752;  to  Cadiz,  Dec.  7, 
1752;  from  Cadiz,  Apr.  13,  1753;  Israel  Foster,  to 
Europe,  Apr.  30,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  Sept.  24,  1753. 

Boston,  sch.,  90  tons,  Cornelius  Walton,  from 
Turk’s  Island,  June  10,  1753. 

Bradford,  sloop,  36  tons,  Daniel  Mackay',  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Feb.  26,  1751;  to  Virginia,  Apr.  23,  1751; 
from  Maryland,  June  20,  1751;  54  tons,  to  West  Indies, 
Sept.  14,  1751 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Jan.  28,  1752  ;  to  West 
Indies,  Apr.  7,  1752;  from  West  Indies,  July  27,  1752. 

Bradford,  sloop,  John  Stone,  to  Newfoundland,  May 
26,  1753. 

Bradford,  sloop,  36  tons,  John  Patterson,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  16,  1753;  Samuel  Moses,  from  St.  Martin’s, 
May  7,  1754. 

Bradford,  bgtne.,  78  tons,  Thomas  Poynton,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Nov.  6,  1761;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  24,  1762; 
William  Patterson,  to  Barbaroes,  June  30,  1762;  from 
Martinico,  Jan.  27,  1763;  to  Martinico,  Mar.  23,  1763; 
from  Martinico,  Aug.  18,  1763;  John  Hathorne,  to 
Newfoundland  and  Cadiz,  Sept.  19,  1763;  from  Lisbon, 
Mar.  26,  1764;  to  Newfoundland,  Apr.  19,  1764;  from 
Granada,  Nov.  20,  1764;  to  Granada,  Feb.  6,  1765;  from 
Granada,  July  15,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  3,  1765; 
from  Granada,  Jan.  31,  1766. 

Bradford,  bgtne.,  75  tons,  John  H.athorne,  to  West 
Indies,  May  15,  1766. 

Breed,  sch.,  56  tons,  Jonathan  Breed,  from  Louis- 
burg,  Jan.  18,  1759. 

Bright  George,  85  tons,  George  Batchellder,  to 
West  Indies,  Aug.  5,  1760. 
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Brittania,  sch.,  42  tons,  James  Babson,  from  Cadi^, 
!Mar.  30,  1751;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  13,  1751;  from 
Bonaira,  Feb.  11,  1752;  to  West  Indies,  May  22,  1752; 
from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  14,  1752;  to  Virginia,  Jan.  12, 
1753. 

Brittania,  sch.,  60  tons,  Joseph  Howard,  to  Bilbao, 
Aug.  3,  1752;  from  Gibraltar,  Jan.  1,  1754. 

Brittania,  sch.,  80  tons,  Amos  Cole,  from  Antigua, 
Oct.  24,  1752. 

Brittania,  sch.,  James  Davis,  from  Maryland,  Mar. 
19,  1753. 

Brittania,  sloop,  60  tons,  Jesse  Stevenson,  from  St. 
Martin’s  and  to  West  Indies,  June  27,  1754. 

Brittania,  ship,  160  tons,  William  Watt,  to  West 
Indies,  Oct.  8,  1756. 

Brittania,  sch.,  60  tons,  Crispus  Brewer,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  7,  1757 ;  from  Jamaica,  Aug.  14,  1758. 

Brittania,  sch.,  50  tons,  Daniel  Edwards,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  6,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  5,  1758;  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  7,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Feb.  19,  1759; 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  6,  1759;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  13,  1760; 
Jacob  Tewxbury,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  20,  1760;  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mar.  17,  1761;  to  Virginia,  Jan.  5,  1762;  from 
Virginia,  Apr.  13,  1762. 

Brittania,  sch.,  38  tons,  John  Babson,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  7,  1759;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  8,  1760. 

Brittania,  sch.,  56  tons,  John  Babson,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  10,  1761;  from  Marvdand,  Apr.  7,  1762. 

Brittania,  sch.,  60  tons,  John  Babson,  to  Marjdand, 
Dec.  7,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  2,  1763;  Samuel 
Babson,  to  Marjdand,  Dec.  10,  1763;  from  Virginia, 
Mar.  19,  1764;  Elias  Smith,  to  Barbadoes,  Aug.  15, 
1764. 

Brittania,  sch.,  54  tons,  Jeremiah  Allen,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Apr.  15,  1763;  John  Lee,  3d.,  to  Dominico,  T^ov. 
17,  1763;  from  Anguilla,  Mar.  19,  1764;  to  Dominico, 
Apr.  26,  1764;  from  Turk’s  Island,  July  19,  1764. 

Brittania,  sch.,  90  tons,  William  Haskell,  to  West 
Indies,  Xov.  22,  1762;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Aug.  22, 
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1763;  Israel  Dodge,  to  Dominico,  Dec.  24,  1763;  from 
Granada,  June  5,  1764;  to  Dominico,  July  8,  1764;  from 
Guadaloupe,  Dec.  8,  1764;  to  West  Indies,  May  10,  1765; 
from  Guadaloupe,  Sept.  4,  1765. 

Brittaxia,  sch.,  48  tons,  Solomox  Allex,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  Maryland,  Dec.  2,  1763;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  10, 
1764;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  13,  1765. 

Brittaxia,  sch.,  52  tons,  Johx  Ropes,  3d.,  to  Do¬ 
minico,  Jan.  24,  1764;  from  Dominico,  May  10,  1764. 

Brittaxia,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Johx  Ropes,  to  Barbadoes, 
I7ov.  24,  1764;  from  Tortugas,  May  17,  1765;  100  tons, 
to  Barbadoes,  Sept.  10,  1765;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Jan.  31, 
1766;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  4,  1766;  from  Jamaica,  Jan. 

23,  1768. 

Brittaxia,  sch.,  60  tons,  Bexjamix  Hiltox,  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Apr.  10,  1765;  from  Barbadoes,  June  11,  1765. 

Brittaxia,  sch.,  56  tons,  Bexjamix  Hiltox,  to  Do¬ 
minico,  Aug.  10,  1765;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Oct.  15,  1765; 
to  West  Indies,  Oct.  26,  1765;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Apr. 
17,  1766;  to  Virginia,  May  15,  1766. 

Brittaxia,  sch.,  75  tons,  Israel  Dodge,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  29,  1765;  from  Guadaloupe,  May -30,  1766; 
to  West  Indies,  June  24,  1766;  from  Guadaloupe,  Hov. 
29,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  18,  1767;  from  Guada¬ 
loupe,  Sept.  9,  1767 ;  to  Dominico,  Oct.  20,  1767. 

Brittaxia,  sch.,  70  tons,  Bexjamix  Hiltox,  from 
Maryland,  July  7,  1766;  from  Maryland,  Dec.  1,  1766; 
!J7iciiolas  Morgax,  to  Virginia,  May  21,  1767 ;  from 
Virginia,  July  17,  1767;  to  Virginia,  Aug.  20,  1767; 
from  Virginia,  Xov.  21,  1767. 

Brittaxia,  sch.,  48  tons,  Joseph  Kxowltox,  to  I7ortb 
Carolina,  Dec.  12,  1766. 

Brittaxia,  sch.,  66  tons,  Ebexezer  Davis,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  18,  1766;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  13,  1767. 

Brittaxy,  sch.,  42  tons,  James  Davis,  to  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  Xov.  28,  1751;  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  Nov. 

24,  1752. 

Broome,  sch.,  100  tons,  Joxath.\x  Gilbert,  to  Lisbon, 
Dec.  15,  1759;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  8,  1760;  Robert 
Elwell,  to  West  Indies,  May  1,  1760. 
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Beome,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Batchelder,  to  Lis¬ 
bon,  May  26,  1758. 

Beome,  sch.,  SO  tons,  David  Ingeesoi.l,  to  Bilbao, 
Aug.  19,  1764;  from  Cadiz,  Apr.  10,  1765;  from  Cadiz, 
Apr.  28,  1766;  from  Cadiz,  Mar.  7,  1767;  to  Europe, 
May  6,  1767 ;  from  Alicant,  Apr.  18,  1768. 

Bulfixcii,  sloop,  40  tons,  Xathaniel  Chadwick, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  May  17,  1755. 

Burtox,  sloop,  55  tons,  William  Dean,  from  Quebec 
and  to  Madeira,  Feb.  11,  1761. 

Butterfly,  sch.,  25  tons,  Josiah  Ingersoli.,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  16,  1758 ;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  10,  1759. 

Butteefi.y,  sch.,  30  tons,  William  Parsons,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Jan.  6,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Dec.  16,  1762. 

Butterfly,  sch.,  30  tons,  James  Lee,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  16,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  19,  1763;  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  12,  1763;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  27,  1764. 

Carolina,  bgtne.,  50  tons,  Edward  Stone,  to  North 
Carolina,  Nov.  25,  1752. 

Caesar,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  John  Browne,  to  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  21,  1750. 

Caesar,  sch.,  48  tons,  Joshua  Grafton,  to  Gibraltar, 
Nov.  4,  1757 ;  Josiah  Orne,  to  St.  Kitts,  May  10,  1757 ; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  2,  1757 ;  Joshua  Grafton,  from 
Gibraltar,  May  11,  1758;  to  Gibraltar,  July  4,  1758; 
from  Gibraltar,  Dec.  26,  1758;  to  Gibraltar,  Feb.  26, 
1759;  from  Gibraltar,  July  26,  1759;  to  Gibraltar,  Dec. 
31,  1759. 

Caesar,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Josiah  Orne,  to  West  Indies, 
Oct.  28,  1765;  from  Guadaloupe,  June  26,  1766;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Aug.  9,  1766. 

Catharine,  sch.,  55  tons,  Thomas  Harding,  from  St. 
^Martin’s,  Aug.  12,  1752. 

Catharine,  sch.,  72  tons,  Thomas  Harding,  from 
Cadiz,  Mar.  30,  1753. 

Catharine,  snow,  120  tons,  Robert  Jamieson,  to- 
New  York,  Dec.  4,  i758. 

(To  he  continued.') 
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It  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  unconstitutional  and  providing  for  unusual  taxa¬ 
tion.  He  had  previously  vetoed  a  similar  bill.* 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  handicaps  to  be  overcome,  Mr. 
Reagan  immediately  began  to  cut  down  operating  ex¬ 
penses  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect  as  little  as  possible  the 
Department’s  efficiency.  At  a  convention  of  presidents 
of  the  various  Southern  railroads  held  in  Montgomery 
in  April,  1861,  it  was  agreed  with  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  that  the  railway  mail  service  should  be  divided  into 
four  classes,  afterwards  reduced  to  three. 

Class  I.  To  consist  of  the  great  through  connecting 
lines  between  important  points,  whether  transported  by 
day  or  by  night. 

Class  II.  To  consist  of  completed  roads  connecting 
less  important  points,  but  carrying  heavy  mails  for  local 
distribution,  including  also  night  service. 

Class  III.  To  consist  of  similar  roads,  whether  com¬ 
pleted  or  not,  performing  no  night  service. 

Class  IV.  To  consist  of  roads  on  which  less  important 
mails  are  carried,  short  branch  roads,  and  other  railroads 
not  included  in  either  of  the  other  classes.  This  class 
was  afterwards  merged  in  number  III. 

Class  I  received  pay  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  mile; 
Class  II  at  $150  per  mile;  Class  III  at  $100  per  mile; 
this  compensation  was  fifty  per  cent  less  than  that  for¬ 
merly  received  from  the  United  States  Department,  but 
night  service  was  largely  done  away  with,  neither  were 
mails  to  be  delivered  at  the  post  offices. 

The  various  railroad  companies  (representing  4,376 
miles  of  road  and  a  capital  of  $7,670,000)  patriotically 
agreed  to  take  bonds  of  the  Confederacy  in  payment  for 

*  Financial  History  of  the  Confederate  States,  by  J.  C.  Schwab, 
p.  247. 
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carrying  the  mail,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  they  were 
not  to  be  bound  by  these  terms  after  the  war  ended.* 

Unnecessary  mail  routes  were  discontinued;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trips  was  reduced  on  those  where  a  less  frequent 
service  would  suffice,  such  as  double  daily  service  then 
existing  between  Richmond  and  Petersburg ;  Augusta 
and  Atlanta,  etc.  Others  were  cut  down  by  extending  the 
main  arteries  of  communication.  The  blockade  of  the 
Southern  coast  by  the  United  States  Navy  did  away  with 
expensive  mail  steamship  contracts.  The  weight  of  the 
mails  was  lessened  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the 
franking  privilege;  and  in  many  cases  cross  routes  were 
found  unnecessary.  By  these  and  other  means,  the  cost 
of  the  Confederate  mail  service  was  greatly  reduced  with¬ 
out  seriously  impairing  its  usefulness,  f  According  to 
Mr.  Reagan  a  thorough  revision  of  mail  routes  in  the 
United  States  had  been  made  but  twice;  once  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  as  Deputy  British  Postmaster  General, 
and  once  by  United  States  Postmaster  General  McLean. 

In  one  way  the  Confederate  Post  Office  differed  radi¬ 
cally  from  that  of  the  LTnited  States  in  that  it  was  ex¬ 
pressly  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  dated  March  15, 
1861,  to  allow  express  and  other  chartered  companies  to 
carry  the  mail  whether  prepaid  by  stamps  or  not.  This 
system,  however,  was  found  to  result  in  frauds  as  will 
be  seen  further  on.  An  Act  of  the  Confederate  Congress 
approved  May  11,  1861,  authorized  the  President  to  take 
control  of  the  various  telegraph  lines  during  the  war. 
The  execution  of  this  law  was  confided  by  Mr.  Davis  to 
the  Postmaster  General  and  an  account  of  the  telegraph 
system  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  war  letters  for  foreign 
countries  emanating  from  the  Confederacy  were  usually 
handed  (by  request)  to  the  various  consuls  for  trans- 
mission.t  Later  on  such  mail  matter  was  carried  by  the 
blockade  runners,  and  by  other  means  through  Cuba, 
Bermuda,  Nassau,  and  sometimes  through  Canada  and 

•Report,  April  29,  1861,  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  pp. 
13-16. 

t  Confederate  Postmaster  General’s  Reports  (various). 

t  Report,  Nov.  1861,  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  pp.  20-21. 
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Mexico,  arriving  at  its  destination  in  this  roundabout 
way,  if  at  all.  After  reaching  port  in  some  one  of  the 
above  named  places,  the  foreign  mails  were  generally 
transferred  to  vessels  of  neutral  nations,  mostly  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French;  and  on  coming  in,  they  were  usually 
brought  to  some' of  those  places  by  foreign  vessels,  and 
then  transferred  to  blockade  runners.*  Many  letters  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Confederacy  were  also 
carried  through  the  lines  at  enormous  prices  ($1  to  $3 
per  letter)  by  private  carriers,  or  blockade  runners. 
This  traffic  assumed  quite  large  proportions.  The  route 
lying  between  Richmond-Washin^on  City  and  Baltimore 
was  a  favorite  one. 

Mr.  Reagan  as  Postmaster  General  received  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  a  salary  of  $6000  per  annum ;  his  Chief  Clerk 
received  $1500  a  year.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Contract,  Ap¬ 
pointment,  Inspection  and  Finance  Bureaus  were  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $3000  each  per  annum.  These  officials  corre¬ 
sponded  to  what  were  called  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  Generals  in  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment.  The  various  clerks  in  the  Confederate  De¬ 
partment  were  in  receipt  of  salaries  varying  between 
$1200  and  $2000  per  annum,  but  their  number  was  not 
as  great  by  one  half  as  for  a  like  amount  of  service  in 
the  United  States  Department.! 

Postmasters  were  allowed,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
services,  commissions  as  follows:  On  any  sum  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $100,  fifty  per  cent;  but  to  any  Postmaster  at 
whose  office  the  mail  is  to  arrive  regularly,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  o’clock  at  night  and  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  sixty  per  cent.  On  any  sum  over  $100,  and 
not  exceeding  $400,  forty  per  cent.  On  any  sum  over 
$400,  but  not  exceeding  $2400,  thirty  per  cent;  and  on 
all  sums  over  $2400,  ten  per  cent.  On  the  amount  of 
postage  on  letters  and  packages  received  at  a  distributing 
office,  for  distribution,  eight  per  cent.! 

At  the  end  of  1861  there  existed  in  the  eleven  States 

♦Memoirs  of  John  H.  Iteagan,  pp.  156-57. 

t  Iteports  of  Confederate  Postmaster  General  (various). 
Memoirs  of  John  H.  Reagan,  p.  135. 

{Report,  April  1862,  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  p,  19. 
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of  the  Confederacy  8411  postmasters,  and  2579  con¬ 
tractors  for  carrvina:  the  mail.* 

The  blockade  of  the  Southern  coast  together  with  the 
meagie  railroad  facilities  then  existing  in  Texas  had  very 
much  interru])ted  mail  communication  between  the  latter 
state  and  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy.  To  obviate  this, 
A.  M.  Gentry,  President  of  the  Texas  and  Xew  Orleans 
Kailroad,  arrangetl  with  the  Confederate  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  in  April,  18G1,  to  put  on  a  line  of  pony  ex¬ 
press  riders  in  the  gaps  existing  in  the  railroad  (and 
they  were  large  ones)  between  New  Orleans  and  Texas. 
By  means  of  these  it  was  expected  that  government  dis¬ 
patches  and  important  letters  could  be  regularly  con¬ 
veyed  in  48  to  60  hours  between  the  Crescent  City  and 
Galveston,  Texas.  From  the  latter  place  it  was  intended 
that  all  important  dispatches  for  the  interior  of  the  state 
be  pushed  through  by  special  messengers. f 

In  November,  1861,  Mr.  Keagan  also  recommended 
that  a  postal  service  be  furnished  to  the  States  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Missouri  (which  latter  had  just  become  a 
member  of  the  Confederacy),  and  to  the  far-off  Territory 
of  Arizona.* 

Not  long  after  the  Department  had  bt^^un  practical 
operation  it  was  found  that  the  experiment  of  allowing 
mail  to  be  carried  by  express  was  not  a  success  and  was 
given  up.  It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Keagan  that 
numerous  frauds  were  perpetrated  against  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  revenues  by  the  Southern  Express  Co.  (which  was 
the  only  company  carrying  mail  matter),  and  from  the 
defects  in  the  legislation  affecting  the  subject,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  prosecute  the  company.  J 

Great  things  had  been  hoped  for  when  the  franking 
privilege  was  done  away  with,  but  it  also  led  to  disap¬ 
pointment,  for  it  was  found  that  the  practical  result  at-: 
tained  by  taxing  the  agents  of  the  government  was  to 
drive  them  out  of  the  service,  or  cause  them  to  omit  the 
discharge  of  their  most  important  duties,  in  order  to  avoid 

•Report,  November  1861,  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  pp. 
9  and  26. 

t  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  I,  p.  270. 
t  Report,  Feb.  1862,  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  p.  16. 
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the  expense  of  payin"  the  postage  on  their  comnaunica- 
tions.* 

As  the  Confederacy’s  territory  was  by  degrees  invaded, 
the  postal  service  became,  as  was  to  be  expected,  less 
effective.  The  mails  were  not  only  subject  to  great 
delays  but  letters  frequently  never  reached  their  desr 
tination.  An  important  dispatch  sent  by  General  Brax¬ 
ton  Bragg  from  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  September  25, 
1862,  to  General  Earl  Van  Dorn,  at  Grand  Junction, 
Mississippi,  did  not  reach  the  latter  until  November 
28th,  although  it  seems  strange  that  General  Bragg 
should  have  entnisted  an  important  military  order  to  a 
necessarily  uncertain  postal  service  but  recently  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  partly  hostile  country.f  J.  B.  Jones,  the 
ubiquitous  clerk  in  the  Confederate  War  Department, 
records  in  his  Diary  under  date  of  June  14,  1864,  after 
a  Union  raid  had  temporarily  broken  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad,  “that  for  several  days  no  letters  were 
received;  then  arrived  an  immense  mail — 175  bags.”t 
These  two  instances  may  be  considered  typical  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Confederate  Department 
lalwred. 

Postage  stamps  were  current  as  a  circulating  medium 
in  the  South  during  the  war.  At  times  they  were  widely 
used  when  the  demand  for  small  change  was  particularly 
urgent,  as  in  January,  1863;  at  other  times  people  re¬ 
fused  to  take  them,  as  in  May,  1862,  when,  we  are  told, 
people  were  “eager  to  spend  those  they  had  on  hand,”  a 
true  analysis  of  the  motives  actuating  noteholders  when¬ 
ever  the  currency  is  growing  redundant.  In  1864  the 
Post  Office  Department  met  the  demand  for  small  change 
with  an  issue  of  half  a  million  20-ccnt  stamps.  At  first 
they  were  freely  received,  then  no  one  wanted  them,  and 
the  jjost  office  did  not  offer  to  redeem  them. 

A  similar  demand  for  small  change  made  postage 
stamps  also  circulate  in  the  North  during  the  war.§  It 

*  Report,  Nov.  1861,  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  p.  26. 

t  Life  of  General  Braxton  Bragg,  by  Don  C.  Seitz,  p.  181. 

t  Diary  of  a  Rebel  War  Clerk,  by  J.  B.  .Tones,  Vol.  II,  p.  250. 

§  Financial  History  of  the  Confederate  States,  by  J.  C.  Schwab, 
p.  163. 
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is  not  generally  realized  how  much  the  United  States 
“National  Bank  Act”  contributed  to  conquer  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  It  is  really  not  an  extravagant  statement  to 
say  that  it  accomplished  quite  as  much  to  that  end  as 
did  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Just  before  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  the  credit  of  the  United  States  was  badly 
shattered  and  at  a  comparatively  low  ebb.  Their  bonds 
were  worth  but  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  “National 
Bank  Act”  may  be  said  to  have  appreciated  the  bonds  to 
par  and  restored  the  nation’s  credit.  The  Union  was 
indebted  to  O.  D.  Potter  of  New  York  as  originator  of 
the  scheme,  and  to  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  for  putting  it  into  execution. 

A  great  many  stories  have  been  t<.-id  illustrative  of  the 
extraordinary  and  constant  depreciation  of  Confederate 
money  as  the  war  progressed,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
something  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  exag¬ 
gerate.  Indeed,  when  we  recall  the  extent  to  which  it 
had  proceeded  long  before  the  final  disaster,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  realize  how  it  cDuld  have  in  any  degree  perfonned 
the  functions  of  money,  or  have  l)een  received  as  such 
at  all. 

The  Richmond  man  who  averred  that  he  carried  his 
money  to  market  in  a  basket  and  brought  the  dinner  back 
in  his  vest  pocket,  did  not  inaptly  describe  the  cheapness 
of  the  currency,  and  the  high  prices  of  food. 

It  would  seem  that  the  citizens  used  but  very  little 
money,  but  lived  almost  entirely  upon  what  they  pro¬ 
duced.  The  soldiers  were  partially  provided  for  by  the 
government;  but  rations  and  clothing  were  inadequate, 
at  every  period  of  the  war,  to  their  real  needs,  and  were 
so  scantily  issued  toward  the  end  as  to  became  of  little 
avail  unless  supplemented  by  their  own  provident  efforts. 
After  the  second  year  of  the  war  the  matter  of  pay  must 
have  cut  but  very  little  figure,  except  that  there  seems  to 
be  something  gratifying  to  human  nature  in  the  receipt 
of  money  even  although  it  may  be  depreciated. 

Some  years  ago  a  Confederate  veteran  told  the  author 
that  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  monetary  de¬ 
preciation  was  an  indifference  to  face  “values,”  and  the 
total  absence  of  anything  like  fixed  or  regular  prices.  No 
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one  seemed  to  think  there  was  much  material  difference 
between  five,  ten,  or  twenty  dollars,  or  at  least  to  con¬ 
sider  it ;  and  articles  of  the  same  kind  mij^ht  be  sold  upon 
the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place  for  widely  variant 
prices.* 

Like  everyone  else  in  the  Confederacy  the  officials  and 
clerks  of  the  Post  Office  Department  soon  found  their 
salaries  would  not  purchase  even  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  During  the  month  of  August,  18G3,  the  clerks  in 
the  Richmond  city  |X)st  office  “resigned  in  a  body”  (or 
in  modern  parlance,  “went  on  strike”)  because  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  appears  not  to  have  considered  their  demands  for 
larger  emoluments.  For  four  days  no  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived  or  sent — some  of  the  delayed  mail  was  said  to 
have  been  of  vital  importance  to  the  government.  The 
recreant  clerks  only  returned  to  duty  when  the  Postmas¬ 
ter  General  ])roniised  to  recommend  Congress  to  increase 
their  salaries.f  Accordingly  an  “Act  to  increase  the 
compensation  of  certain  civil  officers  and  employees  .  .  .” 
(which  included  those  in  the  Post  Office  Department) 
was  passed  by  Congi’ess  and  approved  by  the  President 
on  January  30,  1804.  Under  this  Act  the  Postmaster 
General’s  salary  was  raised  from  $6,000  to  $9,000  per 
annum;  the  Chiefs  of  Bureaus  received  $4,500  instead 
of  $3,000:  the  Clerks  being  paid  amounts  varying  from 
$1500  to  $4000  yearly.  At  the  same  time  the  Postmas¬ 
ter’s  commissions  were  raised  as  follows:  On  any  sura 
not  exceeding  $100,  sixty  per  cent.  On  any  sum  over 
$100,  and  not  exceeding  $400,  fifty  per  cent.  On  any 
sum  over  $400,  and  not  exceeding  $2400,  forty  per  cent, 
and  on  all  sums  over  $2400,  twenty  per  cent.t 

The  Confederate  Conscription  Act,  which,  to  use  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant’s  words  “robbed  the  cradle  and  the  grave” 
did  not,  naturally,  tend  to  improve  the  postal  service  as 
many  of  its  employees  were  forced  into  the  army.  In  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Reagan  to  Secretary  of  War 

*  Conversation  with  Adjutant  General  Wm.  E.  Mickle  of  the 
United  Confederate  Veterans,  in  Mobile.  1914. 

t  Diary  of  a  Rebel  War  Clerk,  by  J.  B.  Jones,  Vol.  II,  pp.  22 
•nd  24. 

t  Report,  Nov.  1864,  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  pp.  T 
and  17. 
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Seddon,  dated  September  17,  ISOi,  relative  to  exemp¬ 
tions  granted  to  members  of  tbe  postal  department,  the 
former  said:  .  .  That  it  would  be  better  to  spare  the 

number  of  men  necessary  from  the  Army  than  to  let  it 
(the  mail  service)  go  down,  or  become  so  embarrassed 
as  to  produce  discontent  in  tbe  Army  and  country  by 
rendering  the  ordinary  means  of  postal  communication 
impracticable.  I  fear  that  the  loss  of  means  of  such 
communication  would  cause  more  men  to  desert  in  a 
short  time  than  are  required  to  keep  the  sendee  up.  . 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  quite  a  few  persons 
became  members  of  the  Post  Office  Department  because 
such  positions  in  certain  cases  relieved  th(!m  of  military 
duty.  A  contractor  for  carrying  the  mail  on  an  insig¬ 
nificant  route  in  Alabama  was  exempted,  though  he  lived 
and  transacted  business  in  Eichmond  and  never  saw  his 
route.  In  another  instance  a  wealthy  young  man  was 
discharged  by  a  Virginia  court  to  carry  the  mail  on  an 
unimportant  route,  whereupon  he  employed  someone  else 
to  fill  the  position  and  stayed  at  home.f  After  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg  and  Port  Hudson  in  1803,  communication 
between  Richmond,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  west  of  the  Mississijipi  River  became  extremely  un¬ 
certain.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  President  in  his 
Annual  Message,  Congress  provided  branches  of  the 
Postal  and  Treasury  Departments  for  the  region  west  of 
that  river.  Dr.  James  H.  Starr  who  had  formerly  been 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Texas  when  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Republic,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  postal 
division.  He  established  his  office  at  Marshall,  Texas, 
and  the  Department  at  Richmond  furnished  him  with 
the  laws  and  circulars  of  instructions,  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  as  to  all  matters  for  his  government,  including 
all  the  necessary  bound  books,  office  forms,  and  clerical 
force  for  carr3’ing  on  tbe  postal  service.  Dr.  Starr  per- 
fonned  his  duties  in  this  new  field  to  the  entire  satis¬ 
faction  of  Postmaster  General  Reagan. 

Chapters  could  be  written  on  the  expedients  to  which 

Official  Kevords  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  657. 

T  Conflict  and  Conscription  in  the  Confederacy,  by  A.  B.  5foore, 
p.  1S6. 
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the  Confederate  Post  Office  was  driven  to  get  the  mails 
back  and  forth  across  the  Mississippi,  which  was,  after 
1863,  patrolled  throughout  its  length  by  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Xavy.  The  river  was  crossed  in  rowboats, 
usually  under  cover  of  night  and  at  many  points,  and  in 
this  manner  the  letters  of  wives  to  husbands,  and  of 
mothers  to  sons  who  were  serving  in  the  army,  went  for¬ 
ward  to  their  destination;  and  in  return  came  letters 
and  papers  from  them  to  the  anxious  ones  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  sufferings  at  home.* 

Mr.  Reagan  in  1864  estimated  that  the  cost  of  running 
his  Department  from  July  1st  of  that  year  until  July  Ist, 
186.5  to  be  as  follows: 


For  transportation  of  mails  . $2,157,846.43. 

For  compensation  of  postmasters  .  862,873.57 

For  compensation  of  clerks  in  post  offices  ....  116,352.66 

For  ship,  steamboat  and  way  letters .  771.41 

For  advertising  .  12,915.62 

For  mail  bags  .  7,309.85 

For  office  furniture  .  1,460.00 

For  blanks  and  printing  .  74,047.76 

For  wrapping  paper  .  29,338.18 

For  mail  locks,  keys,  and  stamps  .  756.75 

For  mail  depredations  and  special  agents .  26,068.31 

For  miscellaneous  payments  .  20,539.69 

For  postage  stamps  .  27,572.78 


$3,337,853.01t 

Tpon  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  April  2,  1865,  Mr. 
Reagan  accompanied  President  Davis  and  his  party  in 
their  flight  south  and  was  captured  with  him  in  Georgia. 
After  a  few  months’  imprisonment  in  Fort  Warren,  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  former  Confederate  Postmaster  General  was  re¬ 
leased  and  repaired  to  his  home  in  Texas.  Eventually 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  and  then  to  the  Senate  where 
for  many  years  he  represented  his  state.  At  his  death  in 
1005  he  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  Mr.  Davis^ 
cabinet.  It  is  gencrall.y  conceded  that  Mr.  Reagan’s  De¬ 
partment  was  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the  Confeder¬ 
acy.  As  soon  as  the  United  States  Army  entered  Rich¬ 
mond,  Lieutenant  David  B.  Parker,  who  was  Superin- 

*  Memoirs  of  .John  H.  Reagan,  p.  157. 

t  Report,  May,  1804,  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  p.  9. 
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tendent  of  Mails  for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  went  at 
once  to  the  city  post  office  to  look  after  the  Confederate 
records  and  affairs.  He  found  it  being  ransacked  by 
Union  soldiers;  these  were  driven  out,  a  guard  placed 
over  the  building  and  a  notice  posted  that  mail  service 
would  be  resumed  next  day  and  dispatched  to  all  points 
where  communication  could  be  had. 

The  next  morning  a  force  of  detailed  soldiers  was 
placed  at  work,  the  post  office  opened  and  that  afternoon 
a  mail  was  sent  i^orth.  Lieutenant  Parker  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Special  Agent  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
proceeded  to  reorganize  the  service  in  Virginia.  He 
made  temporary  contracts,  giving  a  weekly  mail  service 
to  every  county  seat  in  the  State.  It  was  anything  but 
an  easy  matter  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  again  place  the 
postal  department  in  running  order,  for  no  postmaster 
could  be  appointed  anywhere  without  taking  oath  that 
he  had  not  assisted  the  Confederacy.  With  the  help  of 
leading  citizens  of  every  county,  however,  some  aged  or 
inefficient  person  would  be  found  who  could  take  the 
oath,  while  others  aided  him  in  the  office.  Afterwards 
the  Post  Office  Department  made  regular  contracts  to 
replace  the  temporary  ones,  and,  in  most  cases,  to  give 
more  frequent  service.* 

*A  Chautauqua  Boy  in  ’61  and  Afterwards,  by  David  B.  Par¬ 
ker,  pp.  55,  109  and  110. 


TELEGRAM  ANNOUNCING  THE  FALL  OF  FORT  SUMTER 

From  the  original  dispatch  printed  by  Morse's  telegraph,  the  rlbb-^n-like  strips  as  received 
in  the  custom  of  that  time,  being  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  paper  for  preservation  or  convenience. 
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THE  TELEGRAPHS  AND  THE  CONFEDERACY 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  IVar  there  were  in  the 
United  States  three  great  private  telegraph  corporations; 
two  at  least  were  vying  for  supremacy.  These  three,  the 
American  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co.,  and  the  Southwestern  Telegraph  Co.,  unitedly,  con¬ 
nected  all  the  cities  and  a  great  number  of  towns  in  the 
Union,  except  in  the  Far  West,  and  even  there  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  people  were  busily  at  work,  so  that  before  the 
winter  of  1861-62  telegraphic  communication  was  per¬ 
fected  to  San  Francisco,  California. 

The  American  Company’s  lines  occupied  the  entire 
region  lying  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  whole  sea¬ 
board  country  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  from  New¬ 
foundland  to  New  Orleans.  In  the  States  composing  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  the  American  met  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  lines  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  Mobile,  Alabama; 
and  New  Orleans,  leaving  the  Southwestern  Co.  mainly 
to  occupy  the  rest  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  including 
the  States  of  Texas  and  Arkansas,  beyond  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  River.  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  company  and  its  most  northwesterly  point.  There 
were  other  companies,  extensive  enough  for  great  good, 
but  incapable  of  long  separate  existence  among  such 
leviathans. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  April  12,  1861,  was  tele¬ 
graphed  throughout  the  Union  and  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  declaration  of  war.  If  it  occasioned  joy  in 
Southern  homes  and  evil  forebodings  at  the  North,  the 
telegraphic  news  that  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
reported  attack,  that  President  Lincoln  had  called  for 
75,000  troops  and  for  the  assembling  of  Congress,  July 
4th,  awoke  gloomy  anticipations  in  the  minds  of  think¬ 
ing  Southerners,  and  proved  reassuring,  to  the  North. 
Within  three  days  after  the  call,  probably  not  less  than 
100,000  men  were  preparing  to  enter  the  T^nion  armies, 
and  on  the  day  of  its  issue.  Senator  Wilson’s  telegram  to 
Governor  Andrew  of  Massachusetts  for  twenty  companies 
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■was  SO  prompctly  met  that  four  regiments,  in  various 
])arts  of  the  state,  being  directed  to  muster  forthwith  on 
Boston  Common,  were  there,  some  that  night  and  others 
the  next  day. 

That  day  the  brigade  was  telegraphed  for  to  save 
Washington  City;  hut  five  Pennsylvania  companies — 
530  strong — Avere  urged  forAvard  by  telegraph  and  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Massachusetts  soldiers  to  the  Capital,  reaching 
there  at  seven  P.  M.  Twenty-four  hours’  delay,  and 
Washington  City  AA'ould  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  telegraph,  railroad,  and  troops  unitedly 
saved  the  Capital.  April  l7th  found  the  6th  Massachu- 
Eegiment  on  the  way;  on  the  19th  Harpers  Ferry,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  was  captured 
and  this  lost  to  the  Federals  the  railroad  and  telegraphic 
communication  to  the  Korth  and  West  via  that  route. 
The  only  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  leading  from  the 
Northern  States  to  Washington  City  left  intact  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  Maryland,  a  state  whose  loyalty  was  questioned. 

This  added  greatly  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Al¬ 
though  the  secessionists  of  Baltimore  were  not  in  a 
numerical  majority,  yet  they  were  domineering  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  that  city  with  its  ugly  disunion  mob,  lay  astride 
of  the  remaining  route,  between  W’ashington  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Late  on  April  19th,  a  company  of  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  militia,  oq  behalf  of  the  Government,  entered  the 
Washington  City  telegraph  office,  and  compelled  every 
operator  to  vacate  the  operating  room.  No  message  was 
sent  from  that  office  in  any  direction  until  noon  of  the 
20th.  Operators  in  an  adjoining  room  heard  Richmond 
and  other  Southern  offices  calling  them,  and  the  remarks 
made  in  consequence  of  receiving  no  reply. 

On  the  removal  of  the  troops,  Mr.  A.  Watson  from 
the  War  Deparment,  entered  the  operating  room  as  the 
first  censor  of  the  AV’^ar.  EA’ery  message  sent  or  received 
was  subjected  to  his  inspection.  The  operators  Avere  not 
permitted  to  converse  with  others  on  the  lines,  and  when 
Richmond  inquired  Avhy  calls  were  not  answered  on  the 
19th  and  20th  of  April,  they  were  only  permitted  to 
reply,  “It’s  none  of  your  business.”  A  Mr.  Sanderson, 
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also  from  the  War  Popartmeiit,  soon  after  relieved 
Watson.* 

On  April  19th,  the  wires  running  to  Philadelphia 
worked  badly  from  Washington  City.  While  the  6th 
Massachusetts  was  fired  upon  and  stoned  by  a  mob  in 
Paltimore,  several  })ersons  rushed  into  the  telegraph 
ofiiee  in  that  city,  on  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and  South 
streets.  The  leader,  armed  with  a  hatchet,  demanded 
that  the  Xorthem  wire  be  pointed  out  to  him;  but,  with¬ 
out  waiting,  he  hurried  to  a  window  and  severed  one  of 
the  lines.  This  was  soon  after  repaired,  and  a  report  was 
circulated,  in  order  to  mislead  the  public,  that  all  the 
wires  had  been  cut ;  but,  in  fact,  one  or  two  were  crowded 
all  day  with  government  business  for  Northern  points. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  as  stated,  all  telegraphic  commu¬ 
nication  ceased  between  Washington  City  and  Richmond, 
Virginia,  creating  a  silence  ominously  oppressive.  Soon 
after,  a  separate  telegraphic  connection  was  made  by  the 
Confederate  authorities  between  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
and  points  South,  as  shown  by  the  following  despatch: 

“Richmond,  May  10,  1861. 

“L.  P.  Walker,  Secretary  of  War: 

“Organization  of  a  Southern  telegraph  line  has  been 
completed  today  by  the  selection  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Morris  of 
Lynchburg,  as  president,  and  J.  R.  Dowdell,  general 
superintendent.  The  line  from  Alexandria  south  is  now 
entirely  distinct  and  disconnected  from  the  line  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  north.  The  new  oflScers  are  Virginians  and 
sound  to  the  core.  The  most  perfect  confidence  may  be 
placed  in  them  and  in  their  zeal  and  devotion  to  the 
Southern  cause.  The  wires  between  Alexandria  and 
Washington  City  have  been  taken  down. 

“D.  G.  Duncan.”f 

About  10  P.  M.  April  21st,  the  telegraph  lines  north 
of  Baltimore  were  cut,  causing  a  silence  even  more 

*  The  Military  Telegraph  During  the  Civil  War,  by  W.  R. 
Plum,  Vol.  I,  p.  64. 

t  Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  I,  Vol.  51,  p.  77. 
Mr.  Duncan  had  been  sent  to  Richmond  to  keep  the  Confederato 
Government  at  Montgomery  supplied  with  the  latest  news  by 
means  of  frequent  telegrams. 
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|)ortentious.  Owing  to  the  efforts  to  relieve  Washington 
City  by  forwarding  troops  through  Baltimore  via  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  thence  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  the  capital,  a  party 
of  militia  and  Baltimore  police  numbering  160,  under  the 
leadership  of  Major,  afterwards  General  Isaac  Trimble  (a 
West  Point  graduate  and  a  bitter  Maryland  Secessionist), 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
and  Baltimore  road,  tried  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridges 
and  ferries  on  the  former  route.  At  this  time  James  A. 
Swift,  a  mere  boy  of  fourteen,  was  telegraph  operator  at 
Magnolia,  Maryland,  21  miles  north  of  Baltimore,  and 
William  J.  Dealy,  another  boy  (operators  were  usually 
in  their  teens,  in  those  days),  had  that  month  opened  a 
new  office  at  Back  River,  6  miles  north  of  Baltimore. 

At  3  A.  M.,  the  night  mail  train  from  Philadelphia, 
Conductor  Slater,  passed  Magnolia  after  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  trouble  on  the  wire.  Proceeding  as  far  as  Canton, 
a  suburb  of  Baltimore,  Trimble’s  party  captured  the 
train,  and  boarding  it,  proceeded  northward,  capturing 
young  Dealy,  who  had  been  at  his  post  56  hours  without 
sleep.  He  wns  one  of  the  first  political  prisoners  of  the 
war.  Swift,  at  Magnolia,  was  also  taken.  Keeping  these 
boys  under  strict  surveillance,  Trimble’s  train  moved 
towards  Havre  de  Grace,  intending  to  scuttle  the  steamer 
“Maryland,”  used  to  ferry  trains  across  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  and  on  his  return,  to  burn  the  bridges.  But  Con¬ 
ductor  Goodwin,  of  a  south-bound  freight  train,  reported 
(mendaciously)  that  troops  w^ere  then  moving  south  from 
Havre  de  Grace  to  clear  the  road ;  whereupon  Trimble 
returned,  burning  the  “draws”  of  two  bridges. 

In  a  remarkably  short  period,  the  blockade  of  traffic 
between  Baltimore  and  Washington  City  was  cleared 
away,  and  under  the  thorough  system  then  orjranized,  the 
enormous  labor  of  transporting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops  and  millions  of  tons  of  material  and  supplies,  dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  four  years  of  war,  was  perJForraed  in 
a  manner  both  creditable  to  the  management  and  satis- 
faetorv  to  the  Government. 

Although  an  agency  so  potent  in  war  as  the  telegraph 
could  not  be  overlooked,  the  Confederate  Government 
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does  not  appear  to  have  regarded  it  as  so  essential  as  did 
the  Federal  Administration. 

During  Mr.  Randolph’s  short  tenure  of  office  in  1862 
as  Confederate  Secretary  of  War,  he  was  criticized  for 
having  the  telegraph  wires  brought  directly  into  the  War 
Department  building  in  Richmond  !*  Nor  does  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Telegraph  appear  to  have  been  always  well  managed 
in  the  United  States  service.  In  the  Tennessee  campaign 
of  1864,  just  before  the  battle  of  Franklin,  when  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  General  Schofield  com¬ 
manding  at  that  place  to  be  in  communication  with  his 
chief.  General  George  H.  Thomas  at  Nashville,  the  for¬ 
mer’s  cypher  telegraph  operator  deserted  his  post. 
Neither  Generals  Thomas,  Schofield,  nor  any  of  their 
staff  officers  were  permitted  to  know  the  telegraph  code 
and  the  result  was  that  from  eight  to  forty-eight  hours 
were  occupied  in  sending  a  dispatch  that  should  have  gone 
through  in  a  few  minutes.  And  this  in  the  most  critical 
days  of  a  critical  campaign,  f 

Early  in  the  war,  the  South  had  resources  enough  for 
extending  the  telegraph  from  the  main  line  offices  to  all 
her  armies;  but  this  was  not  done  in  Western  Virginia, 
Southwestern  Kentucky,  or,  to  any  great  extent,  in  Mis¬ 
souri.  There  were,  as  already  noted,  in  1861,  but  two 
leading  telegraph  companies  in  the  Confederate  States: 
the  American  and  Southwestern.  J.  R.  Dowell  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
American  Company’s  lines,  and  at  the  beginning  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  it  is  said,  by  his  advice,  Dr.  William  S.  Morris, 
a  director  in  the  company,  assumed  charge  as  President, 
and  the  corporate  name  was  changed  to  the  Southern 
Telegraph  Co.  A  difference  of  opinion  arose  later  as 
to  Dr.  Morris’s  fidelity  to  the  Confederacy,  for  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1862,  General  Braxton  Bragg,  commanding  the 
Southern  forces  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  a  report 
to  Adjutant  General  Cooper  said:  “.  .  .  It  is  but  justice 
that  I  should  be  furnished  with  the  name  of  the  man  who 
makes  this  false  report  to  the  Post  Office  Department 

*  Diary  of  a  Rebel  War  Clerk,  by  J.  B.  Jones,  Vol.  I,  p.  162. 

t  Forty-Six  Years  in  the  Army,  by  General  J.  M.  Schofield, 
p.  169. 
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(who  had  control  of  the  Confederate  Military  Tele¬ 
graphs).  If  my  suspicions  are  correct  it  will  be  found 
that  a  certain  telegraph  operator  or  agent  of  that  depart¬ 
ment — a  notorious  Dr.  Morris,  the  corrupt  tool  and  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  Yankee  corporation — will  figure  in  the 
result.  1  am  credibly  informed  by  a  telegraph  operator 
on  the  line  that  my  official  despatches  from  Tupelo  were 
never  permitted  to  pass  until  inspected  by  this  man  Mor¬ 
ris  and  approved  by  him. 

“This  may  account  for  the  non-reception  by  General 
Kirby  Smith  at  this  point  of  some  important  despatches 
from  Tupelo,  Miss.,  by  which  our  very  important  opera¬ 
tions  here  are  very  much  retarded.  Had  I  really  as¬ 
sumed  the  control  of  the  lines  to  the  extent  imputed  by 
the  Postmaster  General  it  might  have  been  unsafe  for 
this  tool  of  the  Yankees  to  have  played  the  spy — if  not 
traitor — as  to  my  military  despatches.”* 

Dr.  I^orvin  Green  was  President,  and  John  Van 
Horne  General  Superintendent  of  the  Southwestern  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  Judge  Reagan,  President  Davis’s  Postmas¬ 
ter  General,  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  the  telegraph 
lines  in  the  South,  but  interfered  with  the  private  man¬ 
agement  thereof,  as  a  rule,  only  as  military  purposes  re¬ 
quired.  The  knowledge  of  this  power,  if  nothing  else, 
generally  made  more  than  nominal  control  unnecessary. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Confederate  Congress  “relative  to 
Telegraph  lines  in  the  Confederate  States,”  approved 
May  11th,  1861,  the  President  was  authorized  to  seize 
all  telegraph  lines,  and  appoint  agents  to  supervise  all 
communications  passing  over  them,  and  forbid  all  tele¬ 
grams  in  cipher  and  such  others  as  were  of  an  enigmat¬ 
ical  character.  Whenever  a  military  superintendent’s 
services  were  required  at  Richmond,  Dr.  Morris  appears 
to  have  received  the  appointment. 

The  execution  of  this  law  was  confided,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  by  the  President  to  the  Postmaster  General.  In 
an  Act  of  Congress  “to  provide  for  certain  deficiencies  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  Post  Office  Department  for 

♦Life  of  General  Braxton  Bragg,  C.  S.  A.,  by  Don  C.  Seitz, 
pp.  158-59. 
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the  year  endinj;  February  18th,  1862,”  the  sum  of 
$30,000  was  appropriated  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  al^ve  named  Act  of  May  11th,  1861. 

Accordingly  eight  lines  of  military  telegraph  were 
built  (one  of  the  first  from  Pensacola,  Florida,  nine 
miles,  to  General  Bragg’s  headquarters  in  the  rear  of  the 
navy  yard  and  Fort  Barrancas)  of  the  aggregate  length 
of  217  miles,  and  supplied  with  batteries,  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  $4365.*  Twenty  telegraph  operators  and  watch¬ 
men  were  employed  in  operating,  repairing  and  taking 
care  of  these  State  lines. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Confederacy  was 
handicapped  by  the  very  limited  number  of  practical  tele¬ 
graph  operators  within  its  borders,  and  most  of  these 
showed  strong  proclivities  to  join  the  Army.  All  the 
N’orthern  operators  left  the  country  and  President  Green 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Government  at  Richmond  in  August, 
1861,  said:  “If  those  of  Southern  feeling  are  taken  into 
the  Army,  we  shall  have  none  to  operate  the  lines.”  The 
Governors  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  discharged  a 
number  of  operators  who  had  volunteered.  General  Pil¬ 
low  went  further,  and  detailed  some  to  specified  services 
on  various  telegraph  lines,  f  When  the  Conscription  Act 
first  went  into  effect  in  1862,  telegraph  operators  were 
especially  exempted  from  military  duty.  A  contract  was 
also  made  by  the  Government  with  the  Texas  Telegraph 
Co.,  by  which  an  advance  of  $15,000  was  made  to  that 
corporation,  for  building  and  operating  a  telegraph  line 
and  sending  official  despatches  from  I^ew  Orleans  to 
Houston,  Texas,  a  distance  of  380  miles.  This  line  was 
completed  in  December,  1861.  Another  contract  was 
entered  into  with  the  Arkansas  State  Telegraph  Co.  who 
agreed  to  build  and  operate  a  telegraph  line  between 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  190  miles  in 
length,  in  return  for  a  subsidy  of  $8,000. 

In  February,  1862,  Dr.  William  S.  Morris.  President 
of  the  Southern  Telegraph  Co.,  agreed  to  build  and 

*  Report  of  the  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  Nov.  27,  1891, 
pp.  5  and  6. 
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operate  (without  a  subsidy)  a  telegraph  line  from  Weldon, 
North  Carolina,  to  Suffolk,  Virginia;  also  other  lines 
from  Dumfries  to  Evansport,  Manassas  to  Centreville, 
and  from  Stafford  Court  House  to  Brook’s  Station,  all  in 
Virginia.*  Postmaster  General  Reagan  appears  to  have 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Dr.  Morris  and  says  of 
him  that:  “he  showed  decided  ability  and  efficiency  in 
the  management  of  that  service,  which  was  attended  with 
serious  difficulties  on  account  of  the  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  our  territory,  caused  by  the  movements  of 
the  armies  of  the  two  countries.” 

Napoleon  III  had  successfully  used  the  field  telegraph 
in  Italy  during  the  war  between  France  and  Austria  in 
1859  and  by  direction  of  Postmaster  General  Reagan 
a  battery  and  wire  mounted  on  wheels  were  made  ready 
for  use  in  the  field  and  forwarded  to  General  Lee.  Un- 
fortunatel}',  however,  it  was  found  that  the  broken  chaiv 
acter  of  the  country,  together  with  the  extent  of  the  for¬ 
ests  in  which  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  operated 
precluded  the  successful  use  of  the  apparatus.! 

During  the  Peninsula  Campaign  of  1862,  the  Union 
generals  derived  happy  results  from  the  use  of  a  balloon 
operated  by  Professor  Lowe.  The  Confederate  author¬ 
ities  acted  on  the  hint  and  had  a  balloon  manufactured  in 
Savannah  by  Dr.  Edward  Cheves,  and  sent  to  General 
Lee  for  use  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy’s  lines.  It  was 
made  from  silk  of  many  patterns,  varnished  with  gutta¬ 
percha  car  springs  dissolved  in  naptha,  and  inflated  at 
the  Richmond  City  Gas  Works  with  ordinary  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas. 

This  balloon  w'as  placed  in  charge  of  Major,  afterward 
General,  E.  P.  Alexander,  who  saw  the  battle  of  Gaines 
Mill  from  it,  and  signalled  information  of  the  movement 
of  Slocum’s  division  across  the  Chickahominy  to  reen¬ 
force  Porter.  Ascensions  were  made  daily,  and  when  the 
Union  army  reached  Malvern  Hill,  the  inflated  balloon 
would  be  carried  down  the  river  and  ascensions  made 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat.  Unfortunately,  on  July 

* 

♦Report  of  Confederate  Postmaster  General,  Nov.  27,  1861, 
p.  6,  and  Report,  Feb.  28,  1862,  p.  14. 

t  Memoirs  of  John  H.  Reagan,  pp.  159-60. 
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4,  1862,  the  boat — the  “Teaser” — ^got  aground  below 
Malvern  Hill  on  a  falling  tide,  and  a  Federal  gunboat, 
the-  “Maritanza,”  came  up  and  captured  both  boat  and 
balloon,  the  crew  escaping.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
materials  in  the  Confederacy,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
build  another  balloon,  but  General  Alexander  said  his 
experience  with  the  first  one  gave  him  a  high  idea  of 
the  possible  efficiency  of  balloons  in  active  campaigns.* 

During  the  latter  part  of  1861  the  Southwestern  Tel¬ 
egraph  Co.  which  already  owned  lines  running  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  through  that  state,  North  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  to  New  Orleans,  apprehend¬ 
ing  interruption  of  communications  between  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Mobile,  promptly  constructed  a  new  first  class 
telegraph  line  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Meridian, 
on  the  Southern  Railroad,  where  it  connected  with  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  road.  Two  other  lines  owned  by  the 
Southwestern  Co.  also  stretched  between  Jackson  and 
New  Orleans ;  one  followed  tbe  railroad,  the  other  ran  by 
way  of  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  Baton  Rouge.  Besides 
a  telegraph  line  between  Chattanooga  and  New  Orleans, 
the  Southwestern  Co.  contracted  with  the  ^Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  to  build  a  line  along  their  road  from 
Mobile  to  Columbus,  Kentucky.  In  spite  of  the  uncer¬ 
tain  conditions  prevailing  in  commercial  affairs  within 
the  Confederacy,  added  to  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  im¬ 
possibility,  of  obtaining  materials,  the  Southwestern  Tel¬ 
egraph  Co.  were  menaced  with  active  competition  from 
proposed  rivals,  aarainst  which  they  protested  in  vigorous 
terms  to  Postmaster  General  Reagan.f 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  in  February, 
1862,  Nashville  w’as  evacuated,  and  President  Green  of 
the  Southwestern  Telegraph  Co.  returned  to  Louisville  to 
manage  his  company’s  interests  within  the  Union  lines, 
where  he  remained  until  the  war  was  over.  Mr.  Van 
Horne  (the  General  Superintendent)  stayed  South,  and 
acted  as  president  of  the  company  within  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  lines. 

•Military  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate,  by  General  E.  P.  Alex¬ 
ander,  p.  172. 
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There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  military  telegraph  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  South,  except  at  a  feAV  local  points.  Gen¬ 
eral  Beauregard  had  a  regularly  organized  system,  AA'ith 
a  full  corps  of  ojierators  in  and  around  Charleston,  South 
Carolina ;  J.  W.  Kates  being  Superintendent  until  he 
AA^ent  to  Shiloh  Avith  Beauregard,  leaving  W.  R.  Cathcart 
in  charge.  Mr.  Kates  AA^as  chief  operator  Avith  Beaure¬ 
gard  until  near  the  close  of  the  Avar,  AA’hen  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  United  States  forces. 

The  private  companies  in  the  South  aimed  to  do  the 
military  telegraphing,  even  Av-itli  the  armies,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  succeeded.  A  feAv  operators  took  service  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  officers  and  had  a 
certain  military  status,  but  they  had  very  little  to  do  in 
the  Western  Departments,  except  when  headquarters 
happened  to  be  at  some  small  station,  Avhere  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operator  Avas  not  able  to  do  the  work.  It  Avas 
quite  usual,  hoAveA'er,  for  operators  to  be  associated  with 
the  principal  cavalry  chiefs;  many  as  aids  yet  others 
were  soldiers.  Indeed,  OAving  to  the  Northern  operators 
leaving  when  the  Avar  began,  and  the  enlistment  of 
Southern  operators  in  the  armies,  there  Avas  soon  felt  a 
great  lack  of  such  talent,  and  the  only  remedy  lay  in  de¬ 
tailing  operators  from  the  ranks,  which  was  done. 

General  John  H.  ^Morgan,  the  AA^ell  known  Confederate 
cavalry  leader,  Avas  one  of  the  first  officers  who  conceiA'ed 
the  idea  of  employing  the  telegraph  to  procure  informa¬ 
tion  of  what  his  enemy  Avas  doing,  or  puiqiosed  to  do,  and 
to  mislead  him  in  regard  to  his  OAAm  movements. 

Very  soon  after  General  Morgan  began  to  recruit  and 
organize  his  command,  he  secured  the  services  of  a  skilful 
telegraph  operator,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  but  Avho  had 
lived  in  the  South  for  several  years.  This  man,  George 
A.  Ellsworth,  became  quite  famous  for  his  peculiar  ex¬ 
ploits  in  his  OAvn  line,  and  was  indeed  remarkably  adroit 
and  capable  in  everything  connected  Avith  his  vocation. 
He  was  furnished  Avith  the  necessary  instruments  and 
material  for  his  work,  which  an  assistant  aliA^ays  carried 
and  had  ready  for  use ;  and  sometimes  on  his  motion,  but 
generally  under  General  Morgan’s  immediate  direction, 
he  ‘‘milked  the  Avires”  in  a  marv'ellous  way.  This  sort 
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of  thing  appealed,  of  course,  strongly  to  the  imagination 
of  the  soldiers,  and  Ellsworth,  better  known  by  his  sobri¬ 
quet  of  “Lightning,”  became  very  popular. 

He  would  frequently  attach  his  wire  to  the  main  tele¬ 
graph  line,  at  some  convenient  spot  where  there  was  no 
fear  of  interruption,  and  take  off  the  messages  passing 
between  the  various  points  on  the  line,  reading  them  by 
the  click  of  the  instrument.  But  when  it  was  decided  to 
procure  fuller  or  more  definite  information,  or  to  send 
messages  intended  to  mislead,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
possession  of  some  telegraph  office,  and  seize  and  hold 
prisoner  the  regular  operator  until  the  work  was  accom¬ 
plished  and  to  prevent  his  giving  the  alarm.  Ellsworth 
would,  in  such  case,  take  the  chair,  personate  his  captive, 
and  carry  on  brisk  conversations  with  his  brother  artists 
who  happened  to  be  on  duty  at  the  points  with  which  he 
wished  to  hold  communication.  His  success  in  dealing 
with  those  upon  whom  he  would  attempt  this  deception, 
and  especially  after  it  had  become  generally  known  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  practise  such  artifices,  was  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

He  would  sometimes  on  such  occasions  compel  the 
captured  operator  to  telegraph  at  his  dictation,  mean¬ 
while  observing  very  carefully  the  man’s  manner  of 
working  the  instrument.  Then  having  apparently  caught 
his  style  or  “haudivTiting,”  he  would  take  the  instrument 
himself. 

Ellswortli’s  greatest  triumphs,  with  the  exception  of 
those  achieved  during  the  Ohio  raid,  were  on  the  first  or 
“July  raid”  into  Kentucky  in  1862.  His  despatches, 
purporting  to  come  from  the  regular  operators,  of  course, 
sent  from  Midway  and  Georgetown,  thoroughly  confused 
the  Federal  commanders  at  Lexington,  Frankfort  and 
Paris,  and  sent  them  moving  in  all  directions  save  the 
one  they  should  have  pursued  in  order  to  encounter  Mo]> 
gall,  while  the  latter,  with  one  fourth  of  their  number, 
was  resting  at  Georgetomi,  in  easy  reach  of  each  hostile 
force.  At  Somerset,  just  before  leaving  Kentucky,  Ells¬ 
worth  was  considerate  enough  to  offer  some  excellent  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  telegrajih  o]x?rators  in  Kentucky,  and  yet  some 
of  them  characterized  it  as  an  impertinence!  He  issued 
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the  followinj::  document,  which  the  wires  carried  all  over 
the  state:  “Headquarters,  Telegraph  Department  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Confederate  States  of  America — General  Order 
Ho.  1. — When  an  operator  is  positively  informed  that 
the  enemy  is  marching  on  his  station  he  will  immedi¬ 
ately  proceed  to  destroy  the  telegraph  instruments  and 
all  material  in  his  charge.  Such  instances  of  careless¬ 
ness  as  were  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  operators  at 
Lebanon,  Hidway  and  Georgetown  will  ho  severely  dealt 
with.  By  order  of 

“G.  A.  Ellsworth, 

'JGen'l  Military  Supt.  C.  S.  Telegraphic  Dept.’’* 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Confederacy’s  ex¬ 
periment  in  Government  control  of  the  telegraphs  turned 
out  to  be  anything  but  successful.  Requisitions  from  the 
War  Department  and  from  army  officers  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  lines,  the  establishment  and  discontinuance  of  of¬ 
fices,  appointment  of  operators,  etc.,  were  to  have  been 
made  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  orders  for 
doing  these  things  were  to  come  from  it.  In  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Reagan  complained  that  the  first  he  knew  of 
such  requisitions  was  a  notification  from  the  President 
or  Superintendent  of  the  various  lines  that  the  War  De¬ 
partment  or  some  officer  of  the  Army  had  given  orders 
to  build  a  new  telegraph  line,  establish  an  office,  appoint 
an  operator,  or  even  take  down  a  line,  without  any  pre¬ 
existing  legal  order.  The  various  generals  in  the  South 
West,  it  was  complained,  had  gone  even  beyond  that  and 
had  usurped  the  entire  control  of  the  telegraph  lines,  ap¬ 
pointing  agents  and  operators,  etc.,  without  any  notice 
whatever  to  the  Post  Office  Department.! 

The  other  side  of  this  matter  was  given  by  General 
Bragg  who  said:  “Ko  military  possession,  or  control  of 
the  telegraph  lines  in  my  department  has  been  assumed 
by  me.  General  Johnston  (Albert  Sidney)  and  after¬ 
wards  General  Beauregard,  my  predecessors,  had  a  tele¬ 
graph  operator  of  honesty  and  skill  as  superintendent  for 
the  regulation  of  such  matters.  The  same  officer  and  the 

*  Reminiscences  of  General  Basil  W.  Duke,  C.  S.  A.,  pp.  126-28. 
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same  system  have  lieen  continued  hy  me.  .  .  .  Had  the 
Postmaster  General  under  the  recent  Act  of  Congress, 
applied  for  the  control  of  the  lines  in  my  department  ho 
would  have  encountered  no  opposition  from  me.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  department  and  the  importance  of  military 
operations  in  it,  in  my  opinion,  made  it  his  duty  to  as¬ 
sume  control  of  these  lines.  Having  failed  to,  it  is  not 
graceful  in  him  to  withhold  necessary  supplies  for  me 
to  do  it  for  him.”  (August,  1862.)* 

A  little  later  Bragg  complained:  “If  the  object  of  the 
agent  of  the  Post  Office  Department  was  to  embarrass 
commanders  and  militaiy'  operations  in  this  department 
he  could  not  more  successBilly  accomplish  it.”  A  curt 
reply  came  back  immediately  to  the  effect  that  the  Post 
Office  Depai’tmeiit  was  supreme — the  wires  being  swift 
enough  in  their  ouni  cause — that  the  authority  of  the 
Postmaster  General  must  be  supported.  Bragg  there¬ 
fore  telegraphed  General  Price:  “Discharge  all  militarv’ 
operators  and  communicate  by  mail.”  Complaints  natu¬ 
rally  followed,  but  President  Davis  stood  by  the  civil 
control  of  the  wires.  All  these  bickerings  and  red  tape 
have  a  certain  familiar  ring,  and  quite  remind  one  of 
the  present  (1924)  faultless ( ?)  administration  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department,  although  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  general  public  the  latter  does  not  fyetl 
control  the  telegraph. 

There  had  been  much  ante  helium  rivalry,  and  conse¬ 
quent  friction,  between  the  American  and  South  West¬ 
ern  Telegraph  Com])anies,  which  the  severance  of  their 
respective  heads  did  not  remedy,  and  it  was  believed  that 
Dr.  Morris  was  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  an 
order  for  the  seizure  of  the  South  Western  Company's 
property  within  the  Confederacy,  on  the  ground  that  its 
officers  were  Hnionists.  The  order  was  issued  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1862,  when  a  ^fr.  Caldwell  was  appointed  mili¬ 
tary*  superintendent,  with  directions  to  possess  himself 
of  all  its  property  and  receipts.  He  established  himself 
in  Chattanooga,  and  issued  his  commands  to  the  man¬ 
agers  of  all  the  offices  before  Van  Home  knew  of  his 

•Life  of  General  Braxton  Bragg,  C.  S.  A.,  V>y  Don  C.  Seitz, 
pp.  158  and  165. 
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appointment.  At  this  time  John  B.  Morris  was  operator 
at  eJackson,  the  capital  of  Mississippi.  He  requested 
Governor  Pettus  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  company. 
Pettus,  thereupon,  telegraphed  President  Davis  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  action,  and  received  the  following  reply: 
“Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  11,  1802. 

“Gov.  Pettus,  J ackson,  Miss. : 

“The  action  was  taken  on  suggestion  of  telegraph 
comjianies,  and  is  designated  to  protect  the  Confederate 
States,  and  to  secure  the  receipts  to  the  true  and  loyal 
owners.  The  president  of  the  company  is  with  the 
enemy,  and  the  company  is  not  in  condition  to  fulfill 
its  purposes. 

“(Signed)  Jefferson  Davis.” 

This  exposed  the  scheme,  which  Van  Horne,  well  sec¬ 
onded  by  others,  was  able  to  frustrate.  The  order  was 
rescinded. 

The  expenditures  of  the  ^Military  Telegraph  Lines 
actually  run  by  the  Confederate  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  six  months  ending  September  30,  1864,  were  as 
follows,  as  certified  by  J.  T.  Coldwell,  “Superintendent 
of  C.  S.  Military  Telegraph” : 


Amount  paid  agents  and  operators  . $22,509.00 

Amount  paid  watchmen  .  3,375.00 

Amount  paid  office  expenses  .  228.00 

Amount  paid  office  material  .  22,200.00 

Amount  paid  construction  .  48,023.00 

Amount  paid  repairs  of  lines  and  instruments -  2,126.00 

Amount  paid  incidental  expenses  .  1,151.00 


$99,616.00* 

By  the  last  year  of  the  war.  the  Confederate  telegra¬ 
phers  had  well  nigh  exhausted  all  sources  of  material 
supply.  Even  in  the  city  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  horses 
could  not  be  procured  for  line  repairers  except  by  bor¬ 
rowing  for  each  trip  of  the  quartermaster.  Superintend¬ 
ent  Merriwether,  at  Mobile,  sent  out  to  Pascagoula  to 
take  all  insulators  and  brackets  off  that  isdre  to  Hall’s 
]\rills,  in  order  that  he  might  overhaul  and  repair  the 

*  Report,  dated  Nov.  7,  1864,  of  Confederate  Postmaster  Qefn- 
eral,  p.  20. 
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line  from  Tensas  River  to  Montgomery.  Nearly  all  the 
telegraph  wire  in  the  Confederacy  was  already  on  poles. 
Jiluch  of  that  was  nearly  valueless,  owing  to  rust.  Copy¬ 
ing  paper,  very  like  that  used  for  printing  newspapers, 
w'as  three  dollars  per  pound.  Zinc,  in  which  was  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  type  metal,  was  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  pound  and  sulphuric  acid  cost  twenty  dollars  per 
pound.  Peanut  oil  was  used  in  lamps  that  cost  fifteen 
dollars  each. 

It  was  while  the  supplies  in  the  Confederacy  w(>re  al¬ 
most  exhausted,  that  General  Sherman’s  army  began  its 
march  to  the  sea  which  involved  the  tearing  down  of  ."iOO 
miles  of  telegraphs  in  Georgia  alone.  What  could  more 
effectually  rvork  that  end  than  the  means  used;  heating 
the  centers  of  the  railroad  iron,  and  twisting  the  bars 
around  telegraph  poles.  At  this  time  J.  B.  Tree  was 
General  Superintendent  of  the  seaboard  lines,  which  in¬ 
cluded  nearly  all  in  Sherman’s  path.  Two  days  after 
General  Sherman’s  army  began  its  march,  G.  T.  Beau¬ 
regard,  General-in-chief  in  the  West,  telegraphed  as 
follows : 

“luka,  November  17,  6.30  P.  M.,  1864. 

“Forwarded  from  Selma  to: 

‘‘Lieutenant  General  Richard  Taylor,  Macon,  Ga. : 

“Adopt  Fabian  system.  Don’t  run  the  risk  of  losing 
your  force  and  guns  to  hold  any  one  place  or  position, 
but  harass  the  enemy  at  all  points.  Hannibal  held  heart 
of  Italy  sixteen  years  and  then  was  defeated.  Be  cool 
and  confident,  and  all  will  yet  be  right.  I  will  join 
you  as  soon  as  ]iossible. 

“(Signed)  G.  T.  Beauregard,  General.” 

'I'his,  of  course,  meant  the  abandonment  of  Macou, 
should  Sherman  appear  to  want  it  in  dead  earnest.  Con¬ 
sequently,  ^lerriwether  was  sent  to  that  cib'  to  pack  up 
all  surplus  materials  ready  for  instant  shipment  to  Mont¬ 
gomery.  By  November  22d,  all  communication  via  Mil- 
len  with  Augusta  and  Savannah  was  cut  off.  On  the 
23rd,  Superintendent  Tree  telegraphed  Brenner,  of  Au¬ 
gusta  :  “Keep  your  offices  open  night  and  day.  If  you 
have  to  fall  back,  cake  it  coolly  and  gather  up  the 
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operators,  instruments  and  material  as  you  retire.  If 
the  enemy  diverge  from  the  Central  or  Georgia  R.  Road, 
establish  an  office  at  the  end  of  the  break  and  send  your 
business  through  by  couriers.  We  will  do  the  same  at 
the  Macon  end.” 

This  message  went  via  Columbus,  Georgia,  Tallahas¬ 
see,  Florida,  and  Savannah — the  only  route  then  open. 
Next  day,  that  line  was  cut  south  of  Macon.  Then  op¬ 
erator  Connor  started  out  with  a  relay  to  try  and  flank 
Sherman’s  army  on  the  direct  route  to  Savannah.  He 
must  have  found  it  a  serious  undertaking.  The  great  cry 
now,  from  ^lacon  to  ^lobile  and  thence  to  Corinth,  was ; 
“Where  is  Sherman  ?” 

General  Beauregard,  not  thinking  that  Fabius  Maxi¬ 
mus  harassed  Hanuibal  without  any  telegraphs,  was 
himself  paralyzed  for  want  of  one,  although  General 
Sherman,  like  Hannibal,  also  without  any,  was  defeat¬ 
ing  his  foes.  If  Sherman’s  “bummers”  had  raided  any 
country  for  sixteen  years  (referring  to  Hannibal’s  six¬ 
teen-year  campaign  in  Italy),  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
even  sorrel  could  have  lieen  grown  there. 

C.  T.  Campbell,  chief  operator  of  the  lilontgomoiy  of¬ 
fice  and  an  assistant,  were  hurried  off  to  Atlanta  to  col¬ 
lect  wire  from  the  Chattanooga  Road,  to  reconstruct  the 
line  to  West  Point,  Georgia.  One  wire  fi*om  Montgom¬ 
ery  to  Opelika  was  taken  down  for  the  same  pur^xise. 
General  Flood  was  asking  for  a  telegraph  line  to  his 
then  headquarters  near  Blue  Mountain,  while  General 
Beauregard  was  equally  urgent  in  demanding  a  line  to 
Augusta  via  West  Point  and  Atlanta. 

Superintendent  Tree  was  pushing  everybody  and 
everything,  but  could  accomplish  but  little.  No  rail¬ 
roads — little  wire — insulators  wanting — wagons  hard  to 
get,  and  the  soldiers  would  not  work.  A  line  lea<ling 
from  Macon  east  was  rebuilt  for  nine  miles,  when  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  Merriwether  was  driven  back  and 
lay  idle  five  days  before  the  Union  cavalry  left.  The 
Oconee  River  was  reached  on  December  4th,  1864,  but 
no  one  yet  knew  where  General  Sherman’s  army  was, 
and  the  great  inquiry  among  telegraphers  was:  “Have 
the  Yankees  destroyed  the  line  to  Millen  (Georgia)  ?” 
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Xext  day,  it  was  learned  that  both  wires  on  the  Central 
Road,  beginning  three  miles  east  of  Macon  to  Millen, 
had  been  destroyed.  Out  of  the  debris  and  collected 
wire,  Merriwether  was  trying  to  patch  a  line  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  place.  In  time  he  succeeded,  but  three  hundred  in¬ 
sulators  were  wanting. 

If  the  Fates  did  not  then  foretell,  events  must  at  least 
have  cast  a  warning  shadow.  Such  had  now  become  the 
feeling  in  Georgia,  that  residents  along  the  route  of 
Sherman's  temporaiy  line  from  Atlanta  to  Rossville,  ap¬ 
propriated  the  wire  and  when  the  Confederate  authori¬ 
ties  started  to  rebuild,  only  surrendered  it  under  com¬ 
pulsion.  In  January,  1865,  for  the  fii*st  time  in  weeks, 
the  Government  at  Richmond  was  in  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  with  Mobile  by  any  line.  For  a  long  time 
the  Government  freight  route  was  from  Augusta,  via  the 
Georgia  Railroad  to  Greensboro’,  thence  by  wagon  to 
Eatonton,  and  tlience  by  rail,  via  Milledgeville  and  Gor¬ 
don,  145  miles.  The  repair  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railroad  east  of  Gordon  was  abandoned.* 

Some  idea  of  the  risks  run  by  telegraph  employees  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  may  be  had  from  the  following  message  sent 
by  operator  Kendrick,  at  Guinea’s  station,  Virginia  (on 
the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  R.  R.  near 
Fredericksburg)  to  Dr.  J.  Morris,  President  of  the 
Southern  Telegi-aph  Co.  at  Richmond : 

“Milford.  May  18,  ’64. 

“Dr.  W.  J.  Morris, 

“Enemy  appeared  in  full  view  of  Guineas  this  evening 
and  continued  to  advance.  AYhen  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  depot  I  started  on  a  hand  car  with  the  reg¬ 
ister  and  magnet.  Did  not  have  time  to  save  the  balance. 
.  .  .  They  tried  to  cut  us  off  .  .  .  but  failed.  Do  not 
think  they  will  remain  there  long. 

“(Signed)  Kendrick. ’’f 
The  most  successful  case  of  “wire  tapping”  during  the 
Civil  War  was  accomplished  by  Charles  A.  Gaston,  one 
of  General  Lee's  operators.  During  the  campaign  in 

*  The  Military  Telegraph  flnriiig  the  Civil  War,  by  W.  R.  Plum, 
Vol.  IT,  p.  250. 

t  Lee’s  Confidential  Dispatches  to  Davis,  p.  188. 
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front  of  Petersburg,  in  18G4,  Lee  was  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  purposes  of  General  Grant,  when  the  idea 
of  “tapping”  the  Fortress  Munroe  telegraph  line  was 
suggested.  An  independent  company  of  men  known  as 
Reid’s  Scouts  was  directed  to  assist  Gaston,  who  was 
chosen  for  the  hazardous  undertaking  of  connecting  his 
instrument  to  the  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Dr.  Richards’, 
near  Surray  Court  House.  Gaston  was  conducted  to  the 
locality,  it  is  believed,  by  a  few  men  under  General  Roger 
A.  Pryor  (the  former  well  known  Congiessman  and  a 
native  of  Petersburg),  and  left  with  the  scouts,  who  for 
the  most  part  were,  so  far  as  appeared,  peaceable  citizens 
engaged  in  chopping  wood,  i.  e.,  when  they  were  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  discovery,  but  a  careful  watch  was  kept  that  they 
might  not  be  discovered  at  all. 

Gaston,  before  leaving  Richmond  caused  an  insulator 
to  be  prepared  to  hold  the  two  ends  of  the  main  line  in 
place  on  the  pole,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention.  To  these 
he  connected  his  fine  silk-covered  wire  and  running  that 
under  the  bark  to  the  bottom  it  was  extended  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  along  the  ground  into  the  adjoining  woods 
and  well  covered  with  dry  leaves.  Thus  Gaston  opened 
his  office  on  the  military  line  connecting  City  Point,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  with  the  TLiited  States  War  Department. 

Two  men  were  on  guard  along  the  edge  of  the  woods 
all  the  time.  If  seen,  they  were  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
being  careful  not  to  appear  unwilling  to  meet  the  dis¬ 
coverers,  thus  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  them.  A 
shrill  whistle  repeated  by  another  was  to  be  the  danger 
signal.  It  is  said  that  for  six  whole  weeks  the  Confed¬ 
erate  operator  “tapped”  General  Grant’s  wire.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  during  all  this  time  but  one  message  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Gaston  which  proved  of  any  value  to  the  Con¬ 
federates.  Gaston  copied  a  great  many  cryptographic 
despatches  which  were  sent  to  Richmond,  but  were  never 
translated.  In  this  the  Federals  were  luckier  than  the 
Confederates,  for  nearly  all  the  latter’s  cypher  telegrams 
and  despatches  which  fell  into  their  opponent’s  hands 
during  the  war  seemed  to  be  at  once  penetrated. 

The  one  message,  however,  that  the  Confederates  did 
profit  by,  proved  of  incalculable  value.  It  was  from  the 
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Quartermaster  General  in  Washington  City  and  re¬ 
quested  a  guard  to  meet  over  2400  cattle  at  Coggins  Point 
where  they  would  be  landed,  and  convoy  them  to  City 
Point.  At  that  time  General  Lee's  commissariat  was 
struggling  with  tlie  question  of  food,  ^feat  was  espe¬ 
cially  needed  and  difficult  to  obtain.  This  message 
pointed  out  a  new  way.  Accordingly  on  September  ir)th, 
1864,  General  Wade  Hampton  with  a  large  body  of  cav¬ 
alry  left  the  vicinity  of  Reams  Station,  and  making  quite 
a  detour  arrived  at  Coggins  Point  the  next  day  in  time 
to  receive  the  cattle  and  convoy  them  to  the  Confederate 
army,  which  they  supplied  for  about  forty  days.  He 
also  captured  300  prisoners,  two  hundred  mules,  thirty- 
two  wagons  and  forty  telegraph  builders.  When  a  new 
party  of  builders  reached  the  vicinity  of  Surray,  Gaston 
knew  his  wires  would  be  discovered  and  accordingly  he 
destroyed  as  much  of  the  telegraph  as  possible  and  re¬ 
turned  to  General  Lee.* 

The  following  telegram  from  Superintendent  Tree  of 
the  seaboard  lines  to  President  Morris  in  Richmond, 
clearly  represents  the  Southern  situation  in  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  war: 

“Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Jan.  10,  1865. 

“The  feeling  in  Macon,  Columbus,  Atlanta  and  Gor¬ 
don  indicate  that  the  ordinary  Georgian  thinks  there  is 
no  further  use  in  prolonging  a  contest  in  which  they  are 
sure  to  be  beaten  at  last.  The  whole  State  is  filled  with 
deserters.  Alabama  is  not  a  whit  better,  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Mississippi  refuses  to  allow  the  militia  force 
to  go  into  an  adjoining  county  of  its  own  State  to  repel 
an  attack.  There  is  no  doubt  the  men  of  those  States, 
already  in  the  army,  will  fight  to  the  last,  but  the  cry 
of  the  ‘stay-at-homes’  is  that  it  is  useless  to  fight  longer 
and  they  are  no  doubt  encouraged  in  this  idea  by  the 
Governor  of  Georgia,  who  it  appears,  is  forever  hunt¬ 
ing  up  a  pretext  to  fight  Jeff.  Davis.  It  is  reported  to 
me  by  one  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Southern  Ex¬ 
press  Co.,  upon  the  authority  of  a  Judge  in  Tennessee, 
that  Bragg  had  103,000  men  on  his  muster  roll  at  the 
battle  of  Missionary'  Ridge,  of  which  number  60,000 

*The  Military  Telegraph  During  the  Civil  War,  by  W.  R. 
Plum,  Vol.  II,  pp.  265-6C. 
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were  deserters,  thus  leaving  him  43,000  men  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  fight.  John  Butler  told  me  that  General 
Wheeler’s  (the  famous  cavalry  loader  of  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  Army  of  the  Tennessee)  muster  roll  calls  for  23,000 
men,  and  that  his  Paymaster  told  him  he  could  only 
find  7,000  men  in  active  service.  Here,  now,  is  a  force 
of  76,000  men  at  large,  hiding  in  the  swamps  and  fast¬ 
nesses  of  this  and  contiguous  country.  From  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  country  i)eople  I  am  convinced  no  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  given  as  to  their  hiding  places.” 

In  his  “Diary  of  a  Rebel  War  Clerk,”  J.  B.  Jones 
twice  accuses  the  telegraph  operators,  some  of  whom 
were  Northerners,  of  divulging  Confederate  secrets.* 

General  William  C.  Oates,  C.  S.  A.,  in  his  “War  Be¬ 
tween  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy — Its  Lost  Oppor- 
tunities,”f  a  book  written  from  the  Southern  point  of 
view,  admits  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  the  de¬ 
sertions  from  the  Confederate  army  were  larger  than 
was  thought  to  be  the  case.  Brave  men  who  had  fought 
heroically  for  years  had  the  intelligence  to  see  and  to 
know  that  to  continue  to  fight,  after  the  summer  of 

1864,  was  a  hopeless  struggle.  By  the  early  part  of 

1865,  the  desertions  from  General  Lee’s  army  averaged 
two  to  three  hundred  men  daily.  An  enlisted  man 
could  not  resign,  as  an  officer  was  permitted  to  do;  his 
only  way  to  escape  further  risk  in  a  hopeless  cause  was 
to  desert.  General  Oates  goes  on  to  say:  “It  is  strange 
that  many  intelligent  people  have  such  treacherous 
memories.  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  held  in  1001,  .  .  .  the  writer  asserted  that  be¬ 
fore  the  surrender  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  soldiers  were  absent  without  leave,  some  of  the 
delegates — old  soldiers — denied  it,  and  asserted  that 
there  were  not  exceeding  one  per  cent  of  desertions. 
The  writer  thinks  now  that  his  estimate  was  much  lower 
than  the  facts  justified.  If  ever  good  men  were  excus¬ 
able  for  desertion,  it  was  in  the  case  of  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers.  They  had  suffered  all  the  privations  and  hard¬ 
ships  that  men  ever  did,  and  then  saw  no  hope  of 
success.” 

*Vol.  IT,  pp.  428  and  436. 

tVol.  II,  pp.  429-30. 
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THE  SOUTHERX  EXPRESS  COMPANY  DURING 
THE  WAR 


It  seems  fitting,  in  this  work,  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  Southern  Express  Company  during  the  Civil  War, 
more  especially  as  the  latter  seems  to  have  wielded  a  cer¬ 
tain  political  influence,  and  was  regarded  very  unfavor¬ 
ably  by  many  Southerners. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861  the  Adams  Express 
Company’s  lines  extended  over  the  states  which  com¬ 
prised  the  Southern  Confederacy.  The  chief  sharehold¬ 
ers  in  the  former  corporation  were:  Alvan  Adams,  of 
Boston;  William  B.  Dinsmore  of  New  York;  Edward  S. 
Sanford,  of  Philadelphia;  James  M.  Thompson,  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts;  R.  B.  Kinsley  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island  and  others,  all  Northern  men.  These  gen¬ 
tlemen  believing  it  would  be  hazardous  for  Northern  citi¬ 
zens  to  hold  property  in  the  South,  decided  to  dispose  of 
their  interests  there.  After  unsuccessful  negotiations 
with  certain  persons  resident  in  the  South,  the  Adams 
Express  Company  sold  and  transferred  their  entire  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Confederacy  to  Henry  Bradley  Plant,  a  native 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  but  who  had  managed  the 
Southern  department  of  the  Adams  Express  Company 
since  1854.  (!Mr.  Plant  in  later  life  owned  the  well 

known  “Plant  Railway  and  Steamship  System”  operat¬ 
ing  in  various  Southern  States,  principally  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.)  He  formed  a  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  taking  in  all  the 
stockholders  of  the  Adams  Co.  who  were  then  residents 
of  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers. 

The  company  thus  formed  was  called  the  Southern  Ex¬ 
press  Company,  and  elected  Mr.  Plant  as  its  President, 
a  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1899.  A  central 
office  was  established  at  Augusta,  Georgia.*  The  seat  of 
the  Confederate  Government  at  this  time  was  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Alabama,  and  it  appointed  the  Southern  Express 
Company  custodian  of  all  funds  of  the  Confederacy 

*  Life  of  Henry  Bradley  Plant,  by  Q.  H.  Smith,  D.D.,  pp.  53-5S. 
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which  were  to  he  transferred  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  company  filled  this  latter  office  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  Confederacy. 

In  consequence  of  this  responsibility,  officers  and 
agents  of  the  company  were  relieved  from  military  serv¬ 
ice  when  the  conscription  laws  took  effect.*  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  exemption  was  taken  undue  advantage  of 
and  caused  gi'eat  bitterness  of  feeling  throughout  the 
South  towards  the  company  which  is  reflected  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Plant  thought  he  might  have  to  leave  the  South,  with 
other  Northern  men.  He  said:  “I  wished  to  know 
whether  by  remaining  I  would  be  required  to  abandon 
the  Southern  Express  Company  and  its  obligations.  It 
was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  learn  from  my  counsel 
that  the  Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  the  decision  expressed 
by  Mr.  Davis,  that  I  should  remain  and  continue  to  con¬ 
duct  the  business  of  my  company,  he  having  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  whatever  I  might  do.” 

J.  B.  Jones  in  his  “Diary  of  a  Rebel  War  Clerk,” 
under  date  of  February  16th,  1863,  said:  “The  Southern 
Express  Company  bring  sugar,  partridges,  etc.,  to  the  po¬ 
tential  functionaries,  and  their  employees  are  exempted 
during  the  time  they  may  remain  in  the  employment  of 
the  company.  It  is  too  bad!”  Again  on  June  16th,  in 
the  same  year:  “J.  M.  Seixas,  Agent  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  writes  from  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  that  while  the  gov¬ 
ernment  steamers  can  get  no  cotton  to  exchange  abroad 
for  ordnance  stores,  the  steamers  of  individuals  are  laden 
and  depart  almost  daily.  This  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Southern  Express  Company,  believed  to  be  Yankees 
(a  portion  of  them)  which  contracts  to  deliver  freight, 
and  bribes  the  railroads  and  monopolizes  transportation. 
...  It  takes  a  great  number  of  able-bodied  men  from 
the  army  .  .  .  and  absolutely  embarrasses,  as  Gen.  Whit¬ 
ing  says,  the  conduct  of  the  war.”t 

♦Official  Records  of  the  Civil  War,  Series  IV,  Vol.  I,  p.  1174. 

t  Vol.  I,  pp.  260  and  350. 
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Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  has  always  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  annals  of  United  States  history"  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  seaport.  It  became  incorporated  by  the  government 
of  Massachusetts  in  1653,  but  was  settled  in  1630  and 
known  as  “Strawberry  Banke”  until  1653.  In  1679  the 
province  of  New  Hampshire  was  constituted  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  became  its  capital  until  1775.  It  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1849.  It  has  always  been  a  port  of  entry  on 
the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  and  has  been  famous  for  its 
shipbuilding.  A  Navy  Yard  has  been  maintained  here 
ever  since  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Cape  Cod,  from  its  shoulder  to  its  fist,  has  been  historic 
ground  ever  since  1620.  The  Pilgrims  first  landed  at 
Provincetown  before  they  crossed  over  to  Plymouth. 
It  was  here  that  the  Mayflower’s  career  became  famous 
and  where  the  “Compact”  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
the  Pilgrims  before  they  proceeded  across  the  Bay.  Here 
John  Carver  was  chosen  first  Governor  of  Plymouth  Col¬ 
ony;  but  the  real  first  settlement  of  Provincetown  did 
not  take  place  until  1680,  and  it  became  a  town  in  1727. 
Its  Indian  name  was  “Chequocket.”  The  rest  of  “The 
Cape”  was  probably  explored  earlier,  but  settlements  of 
the  various  towns  did  not  actually  take  place  until  the 
communities  became  stable  enough  after  the  many  vicis¬ 
situdes  they  endured  had  been  overcome.  Barnstable 
and  Yarmouth,  adjoining  towns,  noted  for  their  nautical 
pursuits,  and  where  tlie  mackerel  and  whale  fisheries  were 
the  basis  of  economic  life  in  the  17th  century,  were  both 
settled  and  incorporated  in  1639.  Sandwich  (Indian 
name  of  “Shawnee”),  southeast  of  Plymouth,  was  settled 
in  1637  by  people  from  Lynn.  Eastham  (formerly 
known  by  the  Indian  name  of  “Nauset,”  was  settled  in 
1640.  Chatham,  at  the  elbow,  was  known  as  “Mono- 
moyick”  when  settled  in  1665.  Falmouth  (“Succan- 
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nessct”),  on  the  eastern  side  of  Buzzard’s  Bay  and  on  the 
north  shore  of  Vineyard  Sound,  was  incorporated  in  1686. 
Truro,  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  “Pamet,”  became 
a  settlement  in  1696.  Wellfleet  (“Pononokanet”), 
incorporated  in  1763,  and  Orleans  (“Namskaket”)  in 
1797. 

The  seals  of  all  of  these  communities  are  shown  here¬ 
with,  but  it  may  be  that  they  possessed  others  of  earlier 
date  and  design,  which  may  have  become  extinct,  although 
no  documentary  evidence  has  thus  far  been  observed  bear¬ 
ing  them. 

Research  only  in  a  very  few  instances  develops  the 
names  of  the  artists  or  artificers  who  designed  and  cut 
seals,  and  it  indeed  would  be  a  super-difficult  task  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  author  of  each  seal  without  an  exhaustive  and  no 
doubt  fruitless  study  of  ancient  vouchers  or  receipts  that 
may  or  may  not  have  been  preserved,  itemized,  or  recorded 
by  the  respective  colonies  and  communities.  In  some 
instances  this  might  be  and  has  been  possible,  where  there 
has  been  a  semblance  of  systematic  records  classified  and 
kept  intact;  and  then  such  a  hunt  might  be  valuable  to 
make  if  perchance  it  should  result  in  the  discovery  of 
other  and  similar  works  by  the  same  or  different  artists  or 
engravers  of  our  colony  period,  hitherto  unknown.  A 
few  of  the  Ilew  England  engravers  are  herein  listed,  some 
of  whom  are  known  to  have  cut  some  of  these  old  seals, 
and  some  of  them  have  become  renowned  by  their  work.o, 
such  as  Paul  Revere,  Thomas  Johnston,  Amos  Doolittle, 
John  Conny,  and  Abel  Bowen.  Some  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  seal  cuttings  are  shown  on  the  impresses  of  the  old 
Salem  documents,  clearance  papers,  registers  of  ships,  and 
seamen’s  certificates,  a  few  of  which  are  herein  illustrated. 
Whether  they  were  cut  in  this  country  or  not  is  not  known. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  the  early  days  most  seals  were 
what  might  be  termed  “hand  stamps,”  used  with  a  mallet, 
and  this  seems  reasonable  as  explaining  why  more  art 
was  capable  of  being  introduced  into  the  design,  because 
no  “positive”  or  counterpart  was  necessary  to  be  cut,  as 
now,  to  press  into  the  “negative”  or  upper  part  by  the 
mechanical  or  lever  motion  to  squeeze  the  two  parts  to- 
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gether.  A  close  examination  of  some  of  the  ancient  seals 
will  clearly  disclose  that  but  one  side  of  the  paper  was 
impressed,  due  to  the  use  of  the  wax  with  wafer  on  top, 
and  in  some  cases — particularly  in  the  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  centuries,  with  the  wax  only  to  receive 
the  impress.  It  is  even  nowadays  possible  to  occasion¬ 
ally  find  one  of  these  ancient  hand  seals,  especially  those 
that  were  used  by  individuals,  some  of  which  are  heir¬ 
looms  in  the  shape  of  finger-rings  and  watch-fobs,  while 
others  are  mounted  with  wooden  handles  (and  some  with 
no  handles  at  all)  that  distinctly  show  the  impact  of  a 
striking  instrument,  such  as  a  mallet  or  hammer.  One 
of  these  seals  or  stamps  is  shown,  which  was  used  by  the 
Customs  or  Tax  authorities  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  before 
the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  by  Parliament.  It  is  the 
“Ship  &  Steady”  stamp  of  four  pence.  The  Saybrook  and 
Stratford  seals  may  have  been  of  the  same  variety. 

As  above  stated,  therefore,  the  “intaglio”  form  of  en¬ 
graving — in  which  the  pattern  or  design  is  sunk  below 
the  surface  of  the  metal  thus  treated,  and  which  form  is 
opposite  to  the  “relievo”  or  engraving  where  the  design 
is  raised — was  predominant  in  colonial  times,  and  there 
were  seldom  any  seals  having  the  “force”  or  counter-die 
as  a  part  of  the  machine,  such  as  are  now  used  with 
hand  lever  to  create  the  raised,  or  properly  speaking  the 
“embossed,”  impression  on  paper. 

Common  usage  employs  the  word  “seal”  to  describe  both 
the  tool  or  implement  for  making  an  impression  and  the 
impression  itself,  but  properly  it  should  be  confined  to 
the  latter.  The  engraved  or  devised  implement  is  tech¬ 
nically  called  the  “matrix.”  In  the  by-gone  days,  gold, 
silver,  and  even  ivory  and  the  semi-precious  stones  were 
cut  to  furnish  the  seals  for  the  fastidious. 

The  modem  method  of  producing  what  are  commonly 
called  the  press-seals,  now  generally  in  use  by  government 
olficials,  corporations,  notaries,  etc.,  upon  which  nothing 
but  letters,  rings  and  a  conventional  edge  or  border  ap¬ 
pear,  has  devolved  into  a  commercial,  mechanical  process, 
except  where  intricate  artistic  devices  are  required  that 
still  call  for  the  engraver’s  technique.  Bound  seals  or 
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matrices  are  in  more  common  use  than  other  shapes,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  more  speedily,  and  therefore  less  expen¬ 
sively,  produced.  The  die  or  negative  is  usually  made  of 
brass,  though  sometimes  of  bronze  or  steel.  The  roped 
or  beaded  edges  are  mechanically  knurled,  and  the  re¬ 
quired  circular  lines  are  turned  true  in  the  lathe.  The 
steel  letters,  properly  set  to  read  backward,  and  correctly 
spaced,  are  mechanically  struck  or  pressed  at  a  certain 
pressure  into  their  proper  spaces  on  the  metal  disc,  which 
is  usually  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
the  die  or  negative  is  thus  ready  for  its  “counter,”  or 
positive  part.  This  is  made  by  fastening  the  round  brass 
die  into  its  form  or  holder,  placed  in  a  level  position,  and 
slipping  over  it  a  snugly-fitting  circular  steel  collar,  which 
forms  a  raised  dam  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  die,  to  receive  molten  metal  composed  of  a 
certain  mixture  of  lead,  antimony  and  tin.  When  this  has 
been  poured  and  allowed  to  cool  for  a  certain  short  space 
of  time,  the  dam  or  collar  is  removed  and  the  metal 
counter  carefully  dislodged,  showing  the  positive  portion 
of  the  matrix  or  seal.  The  burred  edges  of  this  casting 
are  then  properly  cleaned  off,  and  the  counter  copper- 
plated  by  electrolytic  process  to  provide  strength  and 
durability  to  its  surface;  and  both  the  brass  die  and  its 
counter  are  then  ready  to  be  fitted  into  the  iron  or  steel 
lever-hand-press,  and  securely  fastened. 

A  seal  made  in  any  other  form  than  a  circle,  such  as 
an  ellipse,  octagon,  or  the  ecclesiastical  pointed  oval  form, 
would  necessarily  be  a  manual  process,  requiring  the  best 
skill  and  art  of  the  engraver,  not  only  to  properly  pro¬ 
duce  the  true  form  or  shape,  hut  also  to  cut  the  device 
correspondingly  accurate  within,  so  that  harmony,  grace, 
and  equal  distance  from  extremities  will  not  be  violated. 

The  press-seal  die  requiring  frequent  or  constant  usage 
and  service  is  made  of  hardened  steel  instead  of  brass, 
and  the  metallic  composition  of  the  counter  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  strengthened  to  meet  such  requirements. 

The  arts  and  trades  and  the  secrets  learned  about  them 
in  the  old  days,  were  not  freely  broadcasted  in  print,  and 
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when  we  now  see  a  beautiful  ancient  design  appearing  in 
relief  in  a  seal,  with  its  intricate  cutting,  detail,  and  even 
perspective,  while  we  know,  if  we  pause  to  consider  it,  that 
many  hours  of  closely  confined  labor  and  skill  have  been 
devoted  to  produce  such  a  result  by  means  of  the  graving 
tools  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  and  designer,  we  do  not 
know  what  were  the  various  and  particular  details  and 
curious  circumstances  then  attending  this  noble  art,  for  it 
was  not  the  mere  act  of  graving,  alone,  that  was  necessary, 
but  the  fashioning  and  deliberate  carving  and  rounding 
produced  by  home-made  tools,  sharpened,  formed  and 
tempered,  especially  adapted  to  the  work  to  be  performed 
by  the  one  who  knew  how  to  do  it,  and  these  secrets, 
learned  by  years  of  experience,  were  gained  only  by  the 
strictest  kind  of  apprenticeship,  which  primarily  and 
necessarily  must  have  been  of  an  artistic  base  and  quality, 
and  a  heart  and  soul  to  go  with  it.  The  following  brief 
excerpt  on  seal-engraving  is  the  only  one  of  antiquity 
that  has  thus  far  presented  itself  in  the  search  for  a 
treatise  on  this  subject,  the  closing  portion  of  which  refers 
to  another  treatise  of  an  indefinite  character,  evidently 
intended  for  a  facetious  detour: 

“When  the  metal  you  would  grave  is  well  polished,  you  draw 
your  design  on  it  with  either  the  black  lead-stone  or  a  steel 
point.  WTien  that  is  done  you  have  no  further  need  of  any¬ 
thing  but  very  sharp  and  well  tempered  gravers  to  cut  in, 
and  give  more  or  less  strength  to  certain  parts,  according  to 
the  subject  and  the  figures  you  execute.  You  must  also  have 
a  certain  tool  of  about  six  inches  long,  one  of  the  ends  of 
which,  called  a  scraper,  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
sharp  on  each  edge,  with  which  you  scrape  on  the  metal  when 
you  want  to  use  it.  The  other  end,  called  a  burnisher,  has 
very  much  the  shape  of  a  fowl’s  heart,  a  little  prolonged  by 
the  point,  round,  and  slender.  Tliis  serves  to  polish  the  metal, 
to  mend  the  faults,  and  to  soften  the  strokes.  In  order  to 
form  a  better  judgment  of  your  work  you  must,  now  and  then, 
as  you  proceed  on,  make  use  of  a  stump,  made  with  a  piece  of 
an  old  hat  rolled  up  and  blackened,  with  which  you  rub 
your  metal  on  the  place  you  are  working,  which  fills  the  strokes 
with  black  and  makes  you  see  better  the  effect  of  your  work 
as  you  go  on.  You  must  be  provided  likewise  with  a  leathern 
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cushion  on  which  you  lay  your  metal  while  you  engrave  it. 
We  shall  not  give  any  further  account  of  the  art  of  engraving 
than  this  short  epitome,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into 
any  more  details.  They  whose  curiosity  on  this  subject  will 
prompt  them  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with  it  may 
amply  satisfy  themselves  by  taking  the  trouble  to  find  the  more 
concise  treatise  composed  by  Doctor  Squint.” 
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A  FEW  OF  THE  NEW  EXGLAXD  EXGRAVERS. 

To  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the  engraver, 

and  of  the  cunning  workman . ” 

Exodus  XXXV  :35. 

James  Alcin,  eiijjraver,  was  born  about  1773  in  South 
Carolina.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  18,  1S4G,  aged 
73  years.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  centurj'  be  moved 
to  Xew  England.  In  1804  he  was  engraving  in  Salem, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  in  180(5  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Xewburyport.  He  went  back  to  Philadelphia 
and  was  advertised  there  as  an  engraver  in  1811.  He  was 
quite  prominent  in  his  line  of  w'ork,  left  a  good  estate, 
and  died  at  his  residence  Xo.  18  Prune  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Joel  Allen,  of  Southington,  Connecticut,  was  an  en¬ 
graver  of  note.  He  was  born  in  1755,  and  lived  and 
worked  in  Middletomi,  Connecticut.  He  was  probably 
the  engraver  who  cut  the  various  seals  of  that  city,  as 
shown  herein.  He  died  in  Middletown  in  1825. 

Benjamin  Blythe  was  an  early  engraver  of  Salem,  being 
born  there  in  1740,  married  in  1769,  and  admitted  to  the 
Essex  Lodge  in  1781.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may 
have  made  some  of  the  earlier  seals  of  the  Port  of  Salem 
as  herein  shown. 

Abel  Bowen,  an  engraver  of  some  prominence,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  born  at  Sand  Lake  Village,  Greenbush,  Xew 
York,  Dec.  23, 1700.  He  died  in  Boston,  March  11,  1850. 
In  1816  he  published  in  Boston  “The  Xaval  Monument,” 
illustrated  by  copper  and  woodcut  plates  of  naval  com¬ 
bats.  Shaw’s  History  of  Boston  contains  some  of  his 
work.  Whether  he  was  a  seal-engraver  or  not  has  not  been 
discovered. 

Richard  Brnnfon,  an  engraver  and  die-sinker,  was  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  American  Journal  and  Daily  Advertiser, 
January,  1781,  as  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  plying  his  trade. 
He  also  lived  in  Xorwich,  Stratford,  Suffield  and  Xew 
Milford,  in  Connecticut,  and  many  of  his  engravings  are 
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mentioned  in  a  book  on  this  subject  published  by  !Mr. 
Albert  C.  Bates  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  imprisoned 
in  Xewgate  Prison,  Granby,  Connecticut,  early  in  the 
19th  century,  for  forgery. 

Ahel  Buell,  engraver,  born  Pcb.  1,  1742,  in  Killing- 
worth,  Connecticut,  and  died  1825  in  Xew  Haven.  He 
is  said  to  have  cut  the  Colonial  seal  of  Connecticut. 

Martin  Bull,  engraver  of  silver  plate,  was  born  Dec.  3, 
1744,  and  died  March  24,  1825.  He  lived  in  Farmington, 
Connecticut. 

William  Burgis,  an  engraver  of  Boston,  was  engaged  at 
his  profession  as  early  as  1717.  He  engraved  a  large 
copperplate  “View  of  Boston  Lighthouse,”  and  published 
various  other  of  his  engravings,  including  “The  College 
at  Cambridge.” 

Benjamin  Callender,  engraver,  born  at  Boston,  March 
16,  1773.  Died  at  Korthfield,  Feb.  22,  1856.  He  en¬ 
graved  maps  and  charts  on  copper. 

Joseph  Callender,  born  at  Boston  May  6,  1751,  and 
died  there  Kov.  10,  1821.  Buried  in  the  Old  Granary 
Burying  Ground  in  Boston.  He  was  a  die-sinker  for  the 
Massachusetts  Mint,  and  studied  with  Paul  Revere.  He 
designed  book  plates,  seals,  etc. 

John  Conny,  engraver.  The  Massachusetts  bills  of 
credit  issued  in  1690  by  order  of  the  General  Court  and 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  Colony,  were  probably  engraved 
by  John  Conny,  who  was  a  prominent  gold  and  silver¬ 
smith  in  Boston.  John  Chester  of  Wethersfield,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  wrote  to  him,  October  21,  1700,  requesting  him  to 
make  a  silver  service  and  tankard  and  to  mark  them  with 
his  arms.  The  Mss.  Archives  of  Massachusetts,  under 
date  of  March  12,  1702-03,  note  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Colony  to  John  Conny  for  engraving  three  plates  of  Bills 
of  Credit  (£30).  He  was  probably  the  first  American 
engraver  on  copper  of  record. 

Francis  Dewey,  engraver,  was  in  Boston  as  early  as 
July  30,  1716,  per  the  following  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment:  “Lately  arrived  from  London,  Francis  Dewing  who 
engraveth  and  printeth  copper  plates,  likewise  coates  of 
Arraes  &  Cj’^phers  on  Silver  Plate.” 
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Amos  Doolittle,  engraver,  was  born  May  8th,  1754,  and 
died  Jan.  31,  1832,  at  Xew  Haven,  Connecticut.  He 
was  quite  a  well  known  engraver  of  copper  and  many  of 
his  works  are  encoiintered  in  Connecticut  books  of  the 
period.  One  of  his  famous  plates  was  “The  Battle  of 
Lexington.” 

Thomas  Emmes,  engraver,  of  Boston,  was  probably  the 
first  American  engraver  to  attempt  portrait  engraving,  as 
shown  bv  his  portrait  of  Increase  Mather,  published  about 
1701. 

John  Fitch,  of  South  Windsor,  Connecticut,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  the  first  steamboat,  was  an  engraver  of  some  im¬ 
portance  in  his  home  state.  He  was  born  Jan.  21,  1743, 
and  died  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  in  1792.  He  engraved 
maps  and  charts. 

John  Foster  was  born  in  1648,  and  died  in  Boston 
Sept.  9,  1681.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  1667. 
In  1669  he  was  teaching  in  Dorchester,  and  in  1675  he 
established  the  first  printing  office  in  Boston,  He  en¬ 
graved  a  map  of  Charlestown.  The  plate  was  sent  to 
Amsterdam  and  there  printed.  He  is  buried  in  Dor¬ 
chester,  where  there  is  a  pair  of  handsome  gravestones, 
still  exact  and  elaborately  chiseled,  containing  a  couplet 
in  Latin  written  by  Increase  Mather. 

Francis  Garden.  The  Boston  Evening  Post  of  March 
4,  1745,  contains  the  following  advertisement:  “Erancis 
Garden,  engraver,  from  London,  engraves  in  the  newest 
manner  and  at  the  cheapest  rates,  Coates  of  Armes, 
Chrests  &  Cyphers  on  gold,  silver,  pewter  or  copper.  To 
be  heard  of  at  Mr.  Caverly’s  Distillery  at  the  South  End 
of  Boston.” 

John  Greenwood  was  an  engraver  who  was  born  in 
Boston,  Dec.  7th,  1727,  died  at  Margate,  England,  Sept. 
15,  1792. 

John  Hallam,  of  Kew  London,  Connecticut,  is  recorded 
as  official  engraver  for  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
Connecticut  in  Colonial  days,  his  work  being  devoted 
partly  to  bills  of  credit. 

William  Hamlin,  engraver,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
October  15,  1772,  and  died  there  Kov.  22,  1869,  manu- 
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facturcd  quadrants  and  other  nautical  instruments  used 
by  navigators,  and  engraved  on  metal.  His  business  was 
at  the  sign  of  the  Quadrant,  No.  131  South  Water  Street 
in  Providence.  He  made  his  own  tools. 

Nathaniel  Hurd  was  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  13,  1730. 
Died  Dec.  17,  1777.  He  advertised  in  the  Boston  Ga¬ 
zette,  April  28,  1760:  “N.  Hurd  informs  his  customers 
he  has  removed  his  shop  from  ^lacCartv’s  corner  on  the 
Exchange  to  the  back  part  of  the  opposite  brick  building, 
where  Mr.  Ezekiel  Price  kept  his  office,  where  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  all  sorts  of  goldsmith’s  work,  likewise  en¬ 
graves  in  gold,  silver,  copper  plate  and  steel,  in  the  neat¬ 
est  manner  and  at  reasonable  rates.”  Numerous  book 
plates  and  seals  are  attributable  to  his  art. 

Joseph  Jenchs,  who  died  at  Saugus,  Massachusetts, 
March  16,  1683,  made  the  dies  for  the  Pine  Tree  Shilling, 
and  established  the  first  foundry  and  forge  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies.  He  was  born  in  England  in  1602,  at 
Colbrooke. 

Thomas  Johnston,  engraver,  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1708,  and  died  there  May  8,  1767.  He  was  buried  in 
King’s  Chapel  Burying  Ground.  He  designed  and  en¬ 
graved  many  book  plates,  maps,  sheet  music,  seals,  etc., 
and  was  engaged  at  his  profession  as  late  as  1763.  He 
engraved  the  ‘‘Anchor  k  Codfish”  seal  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  of  Massachusetts,  as  illustrated  herein. 

Thomas  Kensett,  engraver,  born  in  England  in  1786, 
and  died  at  Cheshire,  Connecticut,  in  1829,  wdiere  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  trade. 

Caleb  Lownes  was  an  engraver  in  1775,  as  we  find  in 
the  Pennsylvania  IMagazine  for  June  of  that  year  his 
engraved  plan  of  Boston  Harbor.  He  was  a  die-sinker 
and  seal  cutter  in  business  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  paid 
£76  for  cutting  a  seal  for  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Admiralty;  also  the  State  Coat  of  Arms  of  Pennsylvania 
as  early  as  1786. 

Nathaniel  Jfor.se  was  a  Boston  engraver  who  is  recorded 
as  having  died  June  21,  1748.  The  Mass.  Archives,  Vol. 
101,  No.  525,  contains  a  copy  of  a  bill  of  1735  showing 
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that  Morse  was  paid  for  en^aving  and  printing  a  plate 
for  Massachusetts  paper  money. 

Paul  Revere,  engraver,  was  born  at  Boston,  Jan.  1, 
1735,  and  died  there  May  10,  1818.  The  father  of  Paul 
Revere  came  from  the  Island  of  Guernsey  and  established 
himself  in  Boston  as  a  goldsmith.  Paul  Revere’s  works 
were  quite  extensive,  including  his  famous  “Boston  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  1770;  various  seals,  bills  of  credit  for  the  Colony, 
and  numerous  plates  for  the  Royal  American  Magazine. 
The  so-called  “Sword-in-hand”  seal  of  Massachusetts,  dis¬ 
played  herein,  is  reproduced  from  his  work. 

George  Girdler  Smith,  engraver,  of  Boston,  was  born 
at  Danvers  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
died  in  Boston  in  18.58.  He  was  an  engraver  of  some 
prominence  and  ability  and  probably  a  pupil  of  Abel 
Bowen,  as  he  was  an  engraver  in  his  employ  in  1815. 

James  Turner  was  a  silversmith  and  engraver  and  kept 
shop  near  the  To^vn  House  in  Cornhill,  Boston.  “En¬ 
graves  all  sorts  of  stamps  in  brass  or  pewter  for  the  com¬ 
mon  printing  press.  Coates  of  arms,  crests,  cyphers,  &c. 
on  gold,  silver,  steel,  copper,  brass  or  pewter.  He  like¬ 
wise  makes  watch  faces;  makes  and  cuts  seals  in  gold, 
silver  or  steel  or  makes  steel  faces  for  seals  and  sets  them 
handsomely  in  gold  or  silver.”  He  died  in  Philadelphia 
1759. 


“Tfte  toilsome  hours  in  diff'rent  labour  slide. 
Some  work  the  file,  and  some  the  graver  guide." 

— Oay. 
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Abstracts  from  the  Original  in  the  Massachusetts 
Archives. 


By  John  H.  Edmonds. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LX II,  Page  208.) 


At  His  Majesties  Superiour  Court  of  Judicature  beguu 
and  held  at  Ipswich  the  third  Tuesday  of  May  Anno 
Dom  1727.  Eunice  Willard,  plaintiff  versus  Abraham 
Howard  et  al.  defendants.  By  consent  of  both  parties, 
Richard  Skinner  and  John  Skinner,  a  Minor,  by  his 
Guardian,  both  of  Marblehead,  were  admitted  defend¬ 
ants  in  the  room  of  Abraham  Howard  and  James  Skin¬ 
ner,  executors,  and  the  case  was  continued  to  the  next 
Court  by  order  of  Court.  Copy  from  the  Minute  Book. 
Examined  per  Benjamin  Rolfe,  Cleric. 

Petition  to  General  Court  of  Eunice  Willard  of  Boston, 
spinster,  having  an  estate  through  death  of  her  mother, 
by  force  of  a  gift,  etc.,  made  by  her  grandfather,  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Brown  et  als  of  Marblehead,  entered  suit, 
and  since  has  suffered  great  delays  in  the  Courts.  At  the 
first  trial  defendants  prayed  continuance  on  technical 
points  and  abated  the  writ  without  action  at  next  term. 
Petitioner  appealed,  judgment  was  reversed  and  remitted 
to  next  Inferior  Court,  where  defendants  won  on  grounds 
that  she  sued  for  more  than  she  owned,  etc. ;  she  having 
been  prevailed  upon  by  Mrs.  Brown  and  her  partners  to 
release  what  had  descended  to  her  from  one  of  her  sisters, 
Margaret,  for  5s.  of  the  value  of  £1000,  being  1/6  part 
of  the  estate  given  the  6  children,  they  claiming  such 
was  for  2/6  and  1/12,  because  one  of  the  6  sold  his 
share  and  3  others  died,  which  shares  accrued  to  those 
still  holding.  Such  being  a  release  among  tenants  in 
common  to  executors  of  Mr.  Legg,  who  not  having  a  free¬ 
hold  could  not  receive  the  same,  etc.  Grandfather  gave 
it  to  his  son  and  daughter  for  life  and  on  their  decease 
to  the  6  children  making  such  a  joint  estate  which  would 
(364) 
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revert  to  the  other  holders  on  their  death  without  issue. 
Asks  for  no  further  delay,  quoting  Magna  Charta  as  to 
same.  Defendants  claimed  that  only  three  Judges  were 
present,  one  being  Mr.  Davenport,  to  whom  they  objected 
on  the  grounds  that  his  daughter  was  married  to  Col. 
Dudley  and  that  after  the  death  of  the  Petitioner  and 
her  brother,  Mr.  Secretary,  without  issue,  the  estate 
would  revert  to  Col.  Dudley  and  the  numerous  family  of 
Tyng  from  whom  said  estate  came.  Made  no  objection 
to  Mr.  Lynde,  whose  brother  was  father-in-law  to  Mr. 
Secretary  and  of  nearer  aflBnity.  Only  design  was  to 
bring  trial  to  Salem  where  the  jury  would  be  under  their 
influence.  Suggest  calling  a  new  jury  from  the  Book  of 
Freeholders  of  the  County,  drawing  48,  each  side  having 
right  to  strike  out  12,  24  to  be  returned  for  trial,  where 
each  side  would  have  liberty  of  justice,  exceptions  and 
challenges,  and  that  a  Special  Court  be  ordered  at  Ips- 
mch.  Petition  dismissed. 

Answer  of  Elizabeth  Brown  and  Elizabeth  Crafts,  wid¬ 
ows,  Richard  Skinner,  mariner,  and  John  Skinner,  shore¬ 
man,  all  of  Marblehead,  a  general  denial  of  petitioner’s 
rights  in  same  after  her  mother’s  death. 

— Vol.  17,  pp.  432-0,  440. 

“May  it  Pleas  your  honour:  this  Day  Elpeguead  the 
second  Chiefe  of  the  Panobscut  tribe  with  sum  authors 
Desiard  me  to  aquaint  your  honour  that  he  Desiars  that 
the  yong  Indian  boy  that  was  Left  as  a  hostig,  may  be 
Returnd  to  them  by  the  furst,  autherways  he  is  thought- 
full  whether  it  will  not  create  IMischief  to  befall  us  by 
sum.  he  further  Desiars  that  whearas  he  in  the  time  of 
war.  Lent  a  Vessell  to  three  Marvelhead  men  that  wear 
Presonars,  to  go  to  thier  home,  and  to  Return  in  a  set 
time  with  the  Ransom  for  themselves  and  scooner,  but 
he  sais  as  it  is  now  Peace  he  hath  Toothing  to  say  to  the 
mens  Ransom,  but  Expectes  his  Vessel  to  be  Returnd  by 
the  furst,  or  sadisfacttion  for  her,  or  he  shall  think  he  is 
not  Justly  Delth  with,  with  Respect  Salutes  Governor 
Dummer  per  John  Gyles  Enterpretor.” 

— Vol.  52,  p.  375.^ 
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Petition  of  Aaron  Bourn  of  ^Marblehead,  physician,  to 
the  General  Court:  Some  time  last  June,  John  Eagles- 
field,  master  of  a  ship  then  at  Salem,  sent  Tho.  Meazant, 
mariner,  taken  very  lame  in  his  service,  to  your  Pet” 
house  at  Marblehead  till  he  could  come  and  provide  him 
a  place  which  he  did  in  about  3  weeks  at  Mrs.  Douton’s, 
where  your  PeP  was  at  a  great  charge  in  administring 
to  him.  Xow  as  he  is  a  poor  man  without  either  master 
or  relation,  a  non-inhabitant,  he  is  therefore  properly  a 
Province  charge  and  your  Pet''  asks  payment  of  his  ac- 
compt  of  £3.5-5-6. 

And  after  doing  what  he  could  for  this  poor  lame  man, 
the  Selectmen  of  Marblehead,  who  have  since  taken  care 
of  him,  sued  for  remuneration  by  your  Pet'  at  Salem, 
December  last,  and  to  give  security  for  his  further  sup¬ 
port,  stating  that  Meazant  was  brought  to  Marblehead 
in  June  last  and  became  a  Town  charge  in  Xovember. 
Your  Pet'  was  ordered  to  give  bond  for  his  further  sup¬ 
port,  pay  costs,  kc.  unless  the  General  Court  should  re¬ 
lieve  him  by  supporting  him  at  Province  charge.  Your 
Pet'  appealed  to  Court  of  Assise  at  Ipswich  in  May  where 
it  was  continued  till  the  next  to  allow  this  petition. 

In  defence  your  Pet'  states  that  action  is  grounded  on 
Province  Law  p.  22,  becoming  an  inhabitant  and  one  of 
the  Towns  |>oor  by  3  months  residence,  he  that  receives 
being  security;  your  Pet'  did  not  entertain  him  for  that 
time  but  the  Widow  Dutton  did;  such  law  is  repealed  by 
Province  Law  p.  154,  where  a  man  is  not  Town’s  poor 
until  he  has  resided  there  12  months  after  being  warned 
out.  Touti  could  have  Avarned  him  out  at  any  time  but 
did  not  which  clears  yoiir  Pet'.  Toum  could  not  be  charge¬ 
able  as  lame  man  was  a  stranger,  fallen  under  misfor¬ 
tune  in  a  voyage,  not  as  a  passenger  but  as  a  mariner 
and  by  the  Act  of  God  was  lamed  and  thus  properly  a 
Province  charge.  The  Court  held  that  the  Town  was 
chargeable  unless  he  was  warned  out  and  if  so  his  enter¬ 
tainers  were  liable  to  the  Town.  The  Selectmen  have 
given  your  Pet'  their  account  and  he  waits  upon  the  Court 
for  said  amount  of  £98-6-7  in  their  behalf  and  also 
£22-11-7  for  your  Petr’s  charges  in  law. 
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Meazant  allowed  to  be  a  Province  ebar^  and  Dr. 
Aaron  Bourne  to  be  paid  £111.  Od.  as  full  for  his  and 
the  tOMUi’s  bill.  — Y ol.  105,  p.  117. 

1734,  July  2d,  To  500  of.  The  Reverend  Mr.  John 
Barnards  Election  Sermons  ^  l/''>d,  £35.8.4. 

September  5th,  1734,  Sworne  to  before  the  Committee 
and  Examined,  J.  W. 

Boston  4  September  1734,  Errors  Excepted,  jier  Thomas 
Hancock. 

(Rev.  John  Barnard  of  ^larblehead  was  requested  Feb. 
28,  1733/4,  to  preach  the  Election  Sermon  on  the  last 
Wednesday  of  May ;  thanked  for  the  same  and  copy  aske<i 
for  the  press  May  30,  and  the  above  bill  was  ordered  paid 
September  5,  1734.  See  Council  Record.) 

— Yol.  58,  p.  303b. 

Writ:  “Charles  Redden  of  Marblehead,  guardian  of 
Thomas  Hawkins  vs.  Thomas  Homans  of  Boston  mar¬ 
iner;  debt;  for  on  Xo\e  30,  1735,  “at  a  place  called  Bos¬ 
ton  in  Marblehead,”  taking  him  in  the  ship  Mary  Galley, 
of  which  defendant  was  master,  bound  for  Cadiz,  said 
Hawkins  being  under  age  and  “son-in-law”  of  said  Red¬ 
den,  without  said  Redden’s  consent  or  that  of  his  wife 
Hannah,  mother  of  said  Hawkins,  and  contrary  to  the 
act  passed  May  28,  1718,  forbidding  apprentices  to  be 
so  conveyed  away;  dated  Salem,  Jan.  4,  1736;  signed  by 
Michael  Sewall,  clerk;  and  served  by  William  ifichols, 
for  Sheriff  Hiller. 

Receipt,  dated  Marblehead,  Oct.  28,  1735,  given  by 
Thomas  Hawkins  to  Thomas  Homans  for  £6,  for  one 
month’s  pay  in  the  ship  Mary  to  some  port  in  Spain  or 
London,  and  another  for  £9.2s.4d.,  dated  June  14,  1736, 
in  full  for  services  on  board  the  ^lary. 

Receipt,  dated  Boston,  Jan.  5,  1736-7,  given  by  Charles 
Reddien  to  Captain  Thomas  Homans  for  £6.  in  full  for 
Thomas  Hawkins  going  the  last  voyage  and  being  dis¬ 
charged  in  England.  Wit:  John  Staniford  and  James 
Pemberton,  Jr.  Sworn  to.  Sept.  10,  1739,  before  Thomas 
Hubbard,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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Verdict  in  Inferior  Conrt  at  Salem,  March-December, 
1737,  for  plaintiff,  £50.  Execution  satisfied,  Dec.  7,  1739. 
AVit:  Daniel  Dupee.  — Yol.  63,  pp.  527-536. 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  and  Common  Audit¬ 
ors  of  the  Xew  Meeting  House  in  Marblehead  held  at  Said 
House  on  Tewsday  the  2d  of  August  A.  D.  1737. 

“Voted  that  Deacon  John  Hooman  be  Moderator. 
Voted  that  Alessieurs  John  Palmer  John  Stacey  John 
Hooman  Jonathan  Procter  Edward  Stacey  Xathan  Bowen 
John  Skinner  the  present  Committee  he  and  hereby  are 
directed  and  Impowered  to  take  and  pursue  all  Such 
proper  methods  as  in  their  prudence  they  Shall  Judge 
most  Conducive  to  the  peaceable  Resettlement  of  a  Min¬ 
ister  with  us  and  Receive  from  the  Province  Treasury 
all  Such  Sums  of  money  as  is  allready  Or  Shall  hereafter 
be  granted  to  us  to  that  End. 

“Attest  John  Skinner  Clark.” 

“Captain  Joseph  Smethurst:  Sir  We  the  Subscribers 
A  Committee  abov'e  mentioned  do  hereby  desire  and  Im- 
power  j’^ou  to  Receive  Out  of  the  Province  Treasury  The 
One  Hundred  and  forty  pounds  Bills  of  the  Xew  Tenor 
Granted  to  the  above  Mentioned  proprietors  By  the  Create 
and  General  Court  the  better  to  Enable  them  to  Resettle 
a  Minister  in  the  Room  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edward 
Holyok  their  Late  pastor  and  your  Receipt  for  the  Same 
Shall  be  a  Sufficient  Discharge  from 
“Yours 

Xathan  Bowen  John  Homan 

John  Skinner  Edward  Stacey 

Jonathan  Procter  John  Stacey. 


(7h  be  cent th  lied') 
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IPSWICH  AND  SALEM  VILLAGE. 


By  Chables  Heney  Peestox. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXII,  page  28S.) 


William  Preston  owmed  the  eovenant  in  the  Second 
Church,  Windham,  in  1728,  and  Will™  Preston  and  wife 
Lois  were  received  into  full  communion  there  13  May 
1739. 

The  will  of  William  Preston  is  dated  6  Aug.  1778  and 
proved  1  Oct.  1778.  He  gave  his  wife  Lois  all  his  real 
and  personal  estate  for  her  disposal  as  she  should  see  fit, 
except  small  legacies  to  his  sons  and  daughters:  Stephen, 
Tamar  Parish,  wife  of  John  Parish,  Jun.,  Rechama 
Kenedy,  wife  of  Daniel  Kenedy,  Lois  Smith,  wife  of 
James  Smith,  Mehitable  Simons,  wife  of  Jacob  Simons, 
Sybil  Baker,  Avife  of  Samuel  Baker,  and  William  Preston, 
executor. 

Lois  Preston  of  Windham  sold  Stephen  Preston  of 
Windham,  forty-five  acres  of  land  there,  10  May  1779, 
and  he  sold  the  same  to  Enoch  Freeman  of  Mansfield,  30 
Jan.  1780. 

IV.  68.  Joseph  Peestox  (Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger), 
hapt.  in  AndoA-er,  14  Sept.  1712;  married  in  Windham, 
23  Apr.  1734,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Phoebe  Robins;  she  died  before  April  1753;  married, 
second,  in  CoA'entry,  Conn.,  14  Feb.  1754,  widow  Abigail 
Badcock.  Died .  in  CoAnntry,  Mar.  1791,  ‘‘Aged  Mr. 
Preston.”  Died  there  17  Dec.  1803,  “WidoAv  Preston 
aged  94  years.” 

Children : 

177.  Hann.vh,  b.  21  Jan.  1734/5  in  Windham;  m.  26  Aug.  1754 

in  Coventry,  Ebenezer  Badcock,  2d. 

178.  Nathaniei.,  b.  26  Mar.  1737  in  Windham;  bapt.  5  June 

1737,  2d.  ch.  Windham;  may  have  m.  in  Norwich,  19 

Apr.  1759,  Marcy  Hall,  “both  of  NorAvich.” 
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179.  Elizabeth,  b.  3  Xov.  1739  in  Windham;  bapt.  6  July  1740, 

2d.  ch.  Windham;  m.  in  Coventry,  3  July  1763,  Elihu 

Badcock. 

180.  MracY,  m.  Hudson  Babcock  in  Coventry,  1767. 

181.  Abigail,  b.  15  Apr.  1744  in  Coventry;  bapt.  22  Apr.  1744, 

in  Bolton,  Conn. 

182.  Marah,  b.  23  Nov.  1746  in  Coventry;  bapt.  30  Nov.  1746, 

in  Bolton. 

Jan.  16,  1733/4,  Jacob  Preston  of  Windham,  “for  love 
and  affection,”  sold  his  son  Joseph  Preston,  part  of  a 
house  and  land,  bounded  by  land  of  his  son  William; 
Joseph  was  then  just  over  twenty-one  years  old  and  was 
married  soon  after.  Joseph  Preston  and  his  wife  Eliz¬ 
abeth  were  admitted  to  full  communion  in  the  Second 
Church,  Windham,  27  April  1736.  In  1747,  when  the 
church  in  the  part  now  Andover,  Conn.,  was  set  off  from 
the  church  in  Hebron,  Joseph  Preston  was  one  of  the 
householders. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  estate  of  Nathaniel  Robins, 
7  April  1753,  mention  is  made  of  widow  Phebe,  son  Je- 
hiel,  heirs  of  Elizabeth  Preston,  deceased,  Anna  Gates, 
son  John,  Prudence  Smith  and  Abigail  Carver. 

J7othing  more  is  known  of  the  family  of  Joseph  Pres¬ 
ton.  A  Joseph  Preston  appears  on  a  roll  of  Capt.  John 
Slapp’s  (of  Mansfield)  company,  “to  build  forts  north 
of  Albany,”  May,  1755.  Also  on  roll  of  same  company, 
enlisted  ilar.  26,  1757,  “X  Jovmed.” 

IV.  69.  John  Preston  (Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger), 
born  in  Andover,  12  Jan.  1716  (IS  Jan.,  in  his  grandson 
Shubal’s  Bible);  died  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  4  Jan.  1776; 
married  in  Windham,  9  Dec.  1736,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Ford;*  born  there  6  Apr.  1717  (17 
Apr.,  in  grandson  Shubal's  Bible)  ;  died  7  Mar.  1796. 

•Joseph  Ford  of  Windham  m.  Elizabeth  - ;  she  d.  10 

Sept.  1754;  he  m.  2d,  April.  1755,  Mrs.  Sarah  Greenslit  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Conn.;  he  d.  18  June,  1758.  Children: 

1.  Joseph,  b.  20  June  1705,  in  Windham;  called  in  will,  of 

Somers;  m.  22  Apr.  1730,  in  Windham,  Hannah  Groves. 

2.  Nathaniel,  b.  3  June  1707. 
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Children,  first  two  born  in  Windham,  others  in  Ashford : 

183.  John,  b.  19  Sept.  1737;  bapt.  20  Xov.  1737,  2d  ch.  Wind¬ 

ham. 

184.  Amakiah,  b.  7  Feb.  1738/9;  bapt.  25  Feb.  1739,  2d.  ch. 

Windham. 

185.  Medine,  b.  28  Jan.  1740/1. 

186.  Mary,  b.  13  Dec.  1742;  (a  Marj'  Preston  m.  in  Ashford, 

12  Jan.  1775,  Jonathan  Curtis). 

187.  Wilson,  b.  18  Xov.  1744;  bapt.  30  Dec.  1744,  in  Ashford. 

188.  Anna,  b.  10  Apr.  1747;  bapt.  19  Apr.  1747,  in  Ashford. 

189.  jARi:n,  b.  13  Mar.  1749;  bapt.  20  Aug.  1749,  in  Ashford. 

190.  Hovey',  b.  13  Nov.  1751. 

191.  Tieas,  b.  6  Oct.  1752. 

192.  JUNIA,  b.  21  Oct.  1754;  “The  16th  day  of  October  1755 

Baptized  by  the  Revd.  Mr.  Moseley  Judyah  son  of  John 
Preston”  (Ashford  Church  rec.). 

193.  Amos,  b.  9  Oct.  1756 ;  bapt.  13  Nov.  1757,  in  Ashford. 

194.  Zeba,  b.  30  June  1759;  bapt.  8  Julj',  1759,  in  Ashford. 


3.  Sabah,  b.  Mar.  1710;  d.  Sept.  1713. 

4.  Elizabeth,  b.  20  Dec.  1712;  m.  1st,  3  Aug.  1735,  William 

Durkee;  2d,  Joseph  Martin,  17  Oct.  1751. 

5.  Sabah,  b.  20  Dec.  1714;  m.  6  June  1748,  Joshua  Farnum. 

6.  Mary,  twin,  b.  6  Apr.  1717 ;  m.  John  Preston. 

7.  John,  twin,  b.  6  Apr.  1717;  m.  5  Aug.  1735,  Mary  Pease. 

8.  Abigail,  b.  12  June  1719. 

9.  Kesia,  b.  27  Mar.  1721. 

10.  Hannah,  b.  9  Sept.  1723 ;  m.  23  April  1739,  Manasseh 
Farnum. 

Nathaniel  Ford,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Ford,  b.  3  June 
1707 ;  m.  1  Apr.  1730,  Dinah,  daughter  of  George  Holt  of  Andover, 
'Mass.;  she  d.  12  Jan.  1763;  he  m.  2d,  7  July  1763,  Hannah 
Bingham;  he  d.  25  Oct.  1779,  in  73d  year;  she  d.  9  Apr.  1803. 
Children : 

1.  Elizabeth,  b.  4  June  1733. 

2.  Dinah,  b.  17  Sept.  1735;  m.  Daniel  Preston. 

3.  Eunice,  b.  25  May  1737  ;  d.  21  Aug.  1754. 

4.  Nathaniel,  b.  7  Nov.  1739;  d.  9  Oct.  1758. 

5.  Amos,  b.  2  Aug.  1742. 

6.  Abraham,  b.  29  Aug.  1744. 

7.  Jonathan,  b.  20  Sept.  1746. 

8.  George,  b.  7  Mar.  1748/9;  d.  17  July  1750. 

9.  Sarah,  b.  2  July  1751;  m.  Thos.  Moseley;  d.  21  Mar.  1821. 

10.  PHINE.4S,  b.  26  Mar.  1755. 
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John  Preston  lived  several  years  in  Windham  after  his 
marriage.  By  a  deed  dated  18  Apr.  1740,  Jacob  Preston 
and  John  Preston,  Jun.,  sold  Jacob  Preston,  Jun.,  all  of 
Windham,  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  north  part  of  Wind¬ 
ham  vs^ith  house  and  buildings  “ye  whole  of  farm  which 
belong  to  us.”  This  is  approximately  the  date  of  his 
removal  to  Ashford,  for  his  third  child  was  born  there, 
in  Jan.  1741. 

John  Preston  and  Mary  his  wife  were  admitted  to  full 
communion  in  the  church  in  Windham  Village,  13  J7ov. 
1737 ;  they  were  received  into  the  church  in  Ashford  from 
the  church  in  Windham  Village,  19  Apr.  1741;  “John 
Preston  and  his  wife  Mary  Preston  having  been  in  full 
communion  in  the  2d  Church  of  Christ  in  Windham  and 
having  a  letter  from  the  Kev.  Mr.  Mosely  recommending 
them  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  here,  the  brethren 
receiving  them  by  their  vote  their  son  Jonathan  Preston 
was  baptized  Apr.  19th  1741.”  It  would  seem  that  the 
son  Medine  was  the  only  one  who  could  have  been  bap¬ 
tized  at  that  time.  July  22,  1753,  a  second  “Jared  Pres¬ 
ton,  son  of  John  Preston”  was  baptized ;  unless  this  was 
a  mistake  for  Tiras  it  cannot  be  explained,  for  there  was 
only  one  John  Preston  living  in  Ashford  at  that  time, 
except  John,  Jiuiior,  who  was  only  sixteen  years  old  in 
1753,  and  was  not  married  till  1759. 

John  Preston  had  a  remarkable  family  of  sons,  there 
being  ten  of  them,  and  at  least  eight  of  the  number  served 
in  the  Bevolution.  John  Preston,  Jun.,  Tiras  and  Zera 
Preston  enlisted  from  Ashford,  or  that  vicinity ;  Amariah, 
Hovey  and  Junia  Preston  enlisted  from  U.xbridge,  Mass. ; 
Amos  enlisted  from  the  adjoining  town  of  Sutton,  while 
Wilson,  who  was  living  in  Uxbridge  as  late  as  1771,  en¬ 
listed  from  Hatfield,  Mass.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  another 
family  can  be  found  wuth  a  record  equal  to  this. 

John  Preston  settled  in  the  part  of  Ashford  nour  known 
as  the  Westford  parish,  where  he  bought  a  large  tract  of 
land  and  built  a  house  which  was  later  occupied  by  his 
son.  Sergeant  John.  They  are  said  to  have  lived  on  what 
is  called  ISiIount  Hope  River. 
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IV.  70.  John  Preston  (John,  Samuel,  Roger), 
born  probably  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  1708;  married,  18 
March  1730/1,  in  Windham,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John 
and  Deliverance  (Towne)  Stiles,*  of  Boxford,  Mass.; 
born  there,  17  Feb.  1702/3. 

Children : 

195.  Asa,  b.  8  June  1732,  in  Windham;  bapt.  11  June  1732, 

2d.  ch.  Windham. 

196.  John,  b.  12  Apr.  1735,  in  Windham;  bapt.  20  Apr.  1735, 

2d.  ch.  Windham. 

197.  A  child,  bapt.  May  1737,  2d.  ch.  Windham. 

198.  John,  bapt.  25  Mar.  1739,  2d.  ch.  Windham. 

199.  Anne,  b.  7  Aug.  1741,  in  Ashford;  bapt.  23  Aug.  1741,  in 

Ashford. 

200.  Stephen,  born  19  May  1743  (family  record)  ;  bapt.  18  Sept. 

1743,  in  Ashford. 

201.  Jonathan,  b.  10  May  1746,  in  Ashford ;  bapt.  15  June  1746, 

in  Ashford. 

When  John  Preston  was  about  eighteen  years  old  his 
father  moved  from  Killingly  to  Windham  and  settled  near 

*John  Stiles  (John,  Robert),  born  at  Rowley  Village,  Mass., 
30  June  (or  Jan.)  1661;  m.  24  Nov.  1684,  Deliverance,  twin 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  (Symonds)  Towne  of  Tops- 
field,  Mass. ;  b.  at  Topsfield,  5  Aug.  1665 ;  d.  16  May  1705 ;  he  m. 

second,  Mary  - ,  w'ho  outlived  him  and  d.  13  May  1753; 

Rowley  Village  was  what  is  now  Boxford. 

Children : 

1.  Deliverance,  b.  Sept,  (or  Oct.)  1685,  in  Boxford. 

2.  Ruth,  b.  17  Feb.  1686/7 ;  m.  Elias  Smith. 

3.  John,  bapt.  16  Dec.  1688 ;  m.  Eleanor  Pearl. 

4.  Elizabeth,  m.  John  Frame  of  Windham. 

5.  Mabcy,  bapt.  2  Dec.  1694. 

6.  Mehitable,  b.  22  Oct.  1700;  m.  Samuel  Gould. 

7.  Eleanor,  b.  17  Feb.  1702/3;  m.  John  Preston. 

John  Stiles,  in  his  will,  dated  15  Jan.  1732/3,  mentions  wife 
Mary,  dau.  Ruth  Smith,  dau.  Mercy  Blantchet,  dau.  Mehetible 
Gould,  dau.  Eleanor  Presson,  and  son  John  Stiles. 

John  Frame  was  of  Boxford,  Mass.,  but  had  moved  to  Wind¬ 
ham  previous  to  Eleanor’s  marriage,  which  probably  accounts 
for  her  marriage  in  Windham. 
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the  other  Prestons  in  Windham  Village,  near  the  Pom- 
fret  line;  this  was  early  in  1726,  and  17  Apr.  1729,  John 
Preston  of  Windham  “for  love  and  affection”  sold  his 
son,  John  Preston,  fifty  acres  of  land  which  was  “one 
half  of  the  twelfth  lot”  and  was  bounded  southerly  by 
land  of  J^athaniel  Woodward,  easterly  on  the  highway, 
westerly  “on  my  land”  and  northerly  by  land  of  Timothy 
Pearl. 

His  father  in  his  will,  dated  13  Sept.  1731,  said:  “To 
my  beloved  son  John  Presson  I  give  five  shillings  which 
I  judge  with  what  I  have  already  given  him  .  .  .  full 
portion  of  my  estate.” 

In  1739  John  Chandler  of  Woodstock  sold  John  Pres¬ 
ton  “taylor”  of  Windham,  land  in  Ashford,  and  he  prob¬ 
ably  moved  to  Ashford  soon  after  that  purchase,  for  their 
next  child  was  born  in  Ashford  in  1741,  and  Apr.  4  1743 
“John  Preston  and  Eleanor  Preston  his  wife  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  vote  of  the  church  coming  with  a  letter  from 
Rev.  Mr.  Mosely  recommended  them  to  the  fellowship 
of  this  church.”  (Ashford  Church  records.) 

They  had  been  admitted  to  the  second  chui’ch,  Wind¬ 
ham,  19  Oct.  1736.  They  remained  in  Ashford  until 
1747,  and  Oct.  11th  of  that  year  “John  Preston,  Sen.  and 
Eleanor  his  wife  were  dismissed  to  the  church  of  Christ 
in  Litchfield”  (Ashford  ch.  rec.). 

15  June  1756,  .John  Preston  purchased  land  in  Har- 
winton,  for  one  tho\isand  four  hundred  pounds. 

IV.  74.  Joseph  Peeston,  2d.  (John,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Killingly;  baptized  there  28  Feb.  1717; 
married  in  Windham,  8  Apr.  1738,  Mary  Frame,*  pos¬ 
sibly  daughter  of  John  and  Elizalieth  (Stiles)  Frame  of 
Boxford,  Mass.,  who  was  born  9  Oct.  1720. 

*A  John  Frame  m.  in  Windham,  9  Oct.  1746,  Lydia  Johnson; 
he  may  have  been  a  brother,  b.  28  Feb.  1722/3 ;  they  were  both 
children  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Stiles)  Frame  of  Boxford,  who 
moved  to  Windham,  Conn.,  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
Lydia,  2  May  1726. 
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Children : 

202.  Aaron,  b.  22  Apr.  1741,  in  Union,  Conn. 

203.  Mehitable,  b.  29  Sept.  1743,  in  Union,  Conn. ;  may  have 

married  as  2nd  wife,  Manassah,  son  of  Joseph  and  Marj' 
(Wheeler)  Prentice  (Preston — Griswold  Ch.  rec.). 

204.  Joseph,  b.  15  Mar.  1746,  in  Union,  Conn. 

205.  Mary,  b.  Apr.  1748,  in  Union,  Conn. 

206.  Daniel,  b.  11  July  1750,  in  Xorwich,  Conn. 

207.  Mary,  b.  29  Dec.  1753,  in  Norwich,  Conn. 

Joseph  Preston  received  twenty  pounds  by  the  will  of 
his  father,  for  staying  at  home  and  assisting  his  mother 
in  managing  the  farm.  When  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old  there  was  to  be  a  distribution  of  the  estate,  and  ho 
was  to  have  the  farm,  provided  he  paid  the  other  legacies : 
otherwise  the  estate  was  to  be  divided.  Joseph  evidently 
did  not  choose  to  keep  the  place,  for  in  1739,  Joseph 
Preston,  then  of  Pomfret,  “son  of  John  Preston  of  Wind¬ 
ham,  deceased,”  sold  Stephen  Smith,  his  brother-in-law, 
all  his  right  in  his  father’s  land  and  buildings  and  right 
in  the  widow’s  third.”  (Windham  Deeds,  vol.  11,  p.  30.) 

The  History  of  TTnion,  Conn.,  states  that  Joseph  Pres¬ 
ton  came  from  Ashford  to  Union  in  1743  and  bought  land 
of  William  Ward.  Dec.  31,  1751,  Jeremiah  Clements  of 
Xorwich  sold  Joseph  Preston  of  Xorwich,  “land  near  ye 
Landing  place  with  that  part  of  ye  dwelling  house  that 
I  bought  of  William  Fountain  (Xorwich  Deeds,  vol.  10, 
p.  407),  and  in  Jan.  1753,  Joseph  Preston  sold  the  same 
to  Daniel  Rockwell  (Xorwich  Deeds,  vol.  11,  p.  314). 

A  Joseph  Preston  appears  as  corporal  on  a  roll  of  Capt. 
Elizur  Goodrich’s  (of  Wethersfield)  company  in  French 
and  Indian  war.  Enlisted  Apr.  16,  1755;  reported  “dead 
or  captivated”  Sept.  8,  1755. 

IV.  75.  Benjamin  Preston  (John,  Samuel,  Roger), 
born  in  Killingly,  Conn. ;  baptized  there,  22  June  1718. 

Sept.  10,  1739,  Benjamin  Preston  of  Pomfret,  carjien- 
ter,  son  of  .Tohn  Preston,  late  of  Windham,  sold  Stephen 
Smith  of  Windham,  all  his  right  in  the  land  and  buildings 
which  his  father  died  possessed  of. 
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IV.  76.  Theodore  Preston  (John,  Samuel,  Koger), 
born  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  al)out  1720;  married  in  Wind¬ 
ham,  29  Jan.  1741/2,  Eunice  Bunde. 

Children,  born  in  Windham : 

208.  Eunice,  b.  29  Sept.  1743;  bapt.  2  Oct.  1743,  2d.  ch.  Wind¬ 

ham. 

209.  Sakah,  b.  6  Apr.  1747 ;  bapt.  12  Apr.  1747,  2d.  ch.  Windham. 

210.  Susannah,  b.  1748;  bapt.  16  Apr.  1749,  2d.  ch.  Windham. 

Theodore  was  ‘‘Recom^  to  Tolland”  Sept.  0,  1741,  from 
the  second  church,  Windham,  hut  certainly  did  not  re¬ 
main  there  long.  April  29,  1741,  he  discharged  his  guard¬ 
ian,  Eleazer  Crocker  of  Willington,  having  received  his 
part  of  his  father’s  estate;  this  indicates  the  early  part 
of  1720  as  the  probable  date  of  his  birth. 

Theodore  purchased  the  rights  of  most  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  estate  of  his  father;  that  of  Jonathan 
he  bought  in  1742,  that  of  William  in  1742;  those  of 
Mary,  Joseph  and  Benjamin  in  1744,  and  that  of  David 
in  l'746. 

Feb.  13,  1748/9,  Theodore  Preston  of  Windham,  for 
£1200  sold  Timothy  Pearl  two  tracts  of  land  in  Windham. 
First  “that  on  which  I  now  dwell  and  where  my  dwelling 
house  stands.”  Second,  a  piece  of  land  at  the  west  end  of 
the  twelfth  lot,  fifteen  acres,  in  partnership  with  Ebenezer 
Griffin,  Avith  a  dwelling  house  and  blacksmith’s  shop 
thereon  (Windham  Deeds,  vol.  I,  p.  261).  Theodore 
Preston  may  have  removed  from  Windham  at  about  that 
time,  for  no  record  is  found  of  him  after  April,  1749. 

In  the  deed  of  Aug.  IS,  1742,  in  Avliich  his  mother 
Mary  conveyed  to  him  his  brother  Jonathan’s  right  in  the 
estate  of  his  father,  Theodore  Preston  is  called  blacksmith. 

IV.  77.  Wii.i.TAM  Preston  (John,  Samuel,  Roger), 
horn  in  Killingly  about  1721;  died  in  Ashford,  1776; 
married  Mary  Avery  in  Pomfret,  9  Oct.  1746  (Pomfret 
Town  Rcc.) ;  married  ]\riss  Averill  9  Oct.  1746  (Windham 
2nd  Church  Rec.). 

Children : 

211.  Abia,  b.  9  Oct.  1747,  in  Pomfret;  d.  there  5  Jan.  1748. 
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212.  iVBiA,  b.  1  Nov.  1748,  in  Pomfret ;  bapt.  13  Nov.  1748,  2d.  ch. 

Windham;  m. - Lamb. 

213.  Kcth,  b.  29  July  1750,  in  Pomfret;  bapt.  2  Dec.  1750, 

2d.  ch.  Windham;  d.  23  Oct.  1754. 

214.  Samuel,  b.  12  July,  1752,  in  Ashford;  bapt.  11  July,  1752, 

in  Ashford ;  d.  6  Oct.  1754. 

215.  Ebenezeb,  b.  6  Nov.  1754,  in  Ashford  (Eleanor  in  Weaver 

MS.)  ;  d.  13  Nov.  1754. 

216.  Maby,  b.  19  Oct.  1755,  in  Ashford;  m.  -  Webb. 

217.  William,  b.  6  Mar.  1758,  in  Ashford;  bapt.  22  Mar.  1758, 

in  Ashford;  not  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will,  1776. 

218.  Ruth,  b.  5  June  1760,  in  Ashford;  bapt.  8  July  1760,  in 

Ashford. 

219.  Sarah,  “youngest  daughter,”  mentioned  in  will,  1776. 

220.  Samuel,  b.  1763 ;  mentioned  in  will,  1776. 

In  1742  AVilliam  Preston  of  Pomfret  sold  Theodore 
Preston  of  Windham  “All  my  right  in  the  land  and 
buildings  of  our  father  John  Preston  late  of  Windham 
and  my  share  in  the  third  of  our  Mother  Mary”  (Wind¬ 
ham  Deeds,  vol.  H,  p.  106). 

William  Preston  was  one  of  those  who  formed  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Society  at  Abington  in  the  town  of  Pomfret,  1  April 
1749. 

William  Preston  of  Pomfret  Ixmght  land  in  Ashford  of 
Jonathan  Baker,  2  Mar.  1751,  and  in  June,  1752,  while 
still  of  Pomfret,  Ixnight  land  in  Ashford,  but  in  Dec. 
1752,  he  received  a  deed  of  lands  from  E.  Dimmock  in 
which  he  is  called  of  Ashford ;  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  Ashford. 

Oct.  5,  1764,  Medina  Preston  (185)  and  William  Pres¬ 
ton  of  the  western  part  of  Ashford,  objected  to  a  division 
of  the  Society:  “We  think  the  addition  from  Willington 
prayed  for  will  not  make  it  equal  to  the  other  Society 
nor  to  the  necessary  changes  of  the  ecclesiastical  Society 
by  reason  of  the  badness  of  the  land  and  smallness  of 
the  list  of  inhabitants.  Choose  rather  to  enjoy  our  privi¬ 
leges  in  one  society  but  are  willing  to  have  a  committee 
sent  as  prayed  for.” 

In  the  settlement  of  the  estate  in  1779,  mention  is  made 
of  Abia  Lamb,  eldest  daughter,  ^Mary  Preston,  second 
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daughter,  Ruth  Preston,  third  daughter,  Sarah  Preston, 
youngest  daughter,  and  Samuel  Preston. 

IV.  79.  Pavid  Preston  (John,  Samuel,  Roger), 
born  in  Killingly,  Conn. ;  baptized  there,  10  Oet.  1725 ; 
married  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  22  June  1747,  Susannah 
Mason. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford : 

221.  Mehetable,  b.  19  Apr.  1748 ;  bapt.  29  May  1748,  in  Ashford. 

222.  Phebe,  b.  9  Mar.  1750;  bapt.  8  Apr.  1750,  in  Ashford. 

223.  John,  b.  25  Oct.  1756 ;  bapt.  24  Oct.  1757,  in  Ashford. 

224.  David,  b.  25  Feb.  1758;  bapt.  7  May  1758,  in  Ashford. 

David  Preston  sold  his  brother,  Theodore  Preston,  all 
his  right  in  the  estate  of  his  father,  John  Preston,  late 
of  Windham,  and  his  right  in  the  third  of  his  mother, 
Mary  Preston,  after  her  death,  Xov.  21,  1740,  David 
then  being  of  Ashford.  He  probably  moved  to  Canaan, 
Conn.,  soon  after  1758,  as  is  shown  by  the  pension  record 
of  his  son  David. 

IV.  83.  Joseph  Preston  (Joseph,  Samuel,  Roger), 
born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  22  Aug.  1713;  died  in  Windham, 
Conn.,  24  Feb.  1737/8;  (‘‘Joseph  Preston  husband  of 
Phoel^  Farniim  died  24  Feb.  1737/8,”  Windham  rec.)  ; 
married,  9  May  1735  (Windham  2d.  Ch.  Rec.),  Phebe 
Farnum;  administration  was  granted  on  her  estate,  3 
Apr.  1750. 

Child : 

225.  Henry,  bapt.  14  June  1736,  2d.  ch.  Windham. 

Joseph  and  Phebee  Preston  were  admitted  to  full  com¬ 
munion  in  the  2d.  Church,  Windham,  14  June  1730. 

Administration  was  granted  on  the  estate  of  ‘“Mrs. 
Phebe  Preston  Late  of  Windham  deed.”  to  Eliphalet  Far¬ 
num  of  Canterbury,  3  Apr.  1750  (Windham  Probate,  vol. 
2,  p.  294). 

Apr.  4,  1750,  Peter  Robinson  of  Windham  and  John 
Hebberd  of  Canterbury  were  chosen  by  Eliphalet  Farnum, 
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admr.,  to  apprize  the  estate  of  Phebe  Preston  (Wind. 
Prob.,  vol.  4,  p.  82). 

Mar.  3,  1757,  “Then  the  adminis'  on  the  above  estate 
exhibited  a  receipt  from  Henry  Preston  only  heir  to  sd 
estate  to  the  sum  of  £8G  :6 :0  in  full  to  answer  the  inven' 
£147.  .188. 

A  Henry  Preston  of  Fredericktown,  Va.,  and  Sarah 
Winchester  of  Ashford  were  married  in  Ashford,  Coim., 

7  Jan.  1801. 

A  Henry  Preston  appears  on  a  roll  of  Capt.  Ezekiel 
Pierce’s  company  (of  Plainfield),  enlisted  Apr.  16  1755, 
discharged  Dec.  9,  1755,  dated  at  Saybrook. 

Also  on  a  roll  by  a  company  of  which  Capt.  John  Pay- 
son  (of  Hartford)  and  James  Tracy  (of  Windham)  1st 
Lieut,  were  officers;  enlisted  April  6,  1756,  discharged 
Dec.  2,  1756. 

Also  on  a  roll  of  men  in  Lt.  Col.  Eleazer  Fitch’s  Co. 
in  last  year’s  service  and  to  have  half  pay. 

Also  on  a  roll  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Rudd’s  (of  Wind¬ 
ham)  company,  drafted  for  relief  of  Fort  William  Henry 
9  and  10  of  Aug.  1757 ;  15  days  service. 

Also  on  a  return  dated  10  Aug.  1757.  Roll  of  1st  com¬ 
pany  of  militia  drafted  out  of  the  5th  regt.  of  militia  on 
the  9th  and  10th  of  Aug.  to  march  for  the  “succour,  re¬ 
lease  &  assistance”  of  forces  under  Maj.  General  Webb 
at  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  William  Henry  and  put  under 
command  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Rudd.  Henry  Preston  from 
Capt.  Rudd’s  Co. 

IV.  88.  Capt.  Levi  Preston  (Isaac,  Levi,  Roger), 
bom  in  Cumberland  Co.,  X.  J.,  1732 ;  died  1795 ;  mar¬ 
ried  Dedamia - . 

Child : 

226.  Nancy,  b.  18  Oct.  1768;  d.  27  May  1847  ;  m.  Benjamin 
Stratton  Ogden. 

Levi  Preston  was  captain  of  first  battalion  of  Xew  Jer¬ 
sey  troops  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  ^lay  3,  1779. 
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IV.  89.  Col.  Isaac  Prestox  (Isaac,  Levi,  Roger), 
born  in  Fairfield,  Cumberland  Co.,  J.,  20  !N^ov.  1735 ; 
died  at  his  quarters  in  camp  at  the  Forks  of  the  Raritan, 

6  Mar.  1777  (5  or  6  of  Mar.  in  History  of  Cumberland 
Co.) ;  married  Hannah  Bower,  daughter  of  John  ( ?) 
Bower;  born  20  Mar.  1737 ;  died  of  smallpox,  1782. 
Children : 

227.  Bathsheba,  b.  14  Oct.  1756  (1757  in  another  record). 

228.  Hannah,  b.  22  May  1759;  d.  17  Mar.  1835;  m.  1  Jan.  1782, 

Ezekiel  Foster;  b.  9  Apr.  1759. 

229.  Elizabeth,  b.  15  Mar.  1762. 

230.  Priscilla,  b.  13  July  1763 ;  m.  Jeremiah  Foster,  b.  17  Apr. 

1763;  their  son  Jeremiah  Austen  Foster,  m.  Deborah 
Rulon ;  ch. :  Henry  Rulon,  Asa  Rulon  and  ^lary  Rulon. 
Henrj'  Rulon  Foster,  b.  25  Feb.  1810,  m.  Margaret  Shute 
Bowen,  b.  20  Sept.  1815;  ch. :  Harriet  Xew’ell,  b.  1833; 
Lydia  Harper,  b.  1835 ;  Robert  Bowen,  b.  1841 ;  Margaret 
Riley,  b.  1845 ;  Mary  Ellen,  b.  1843 ;  Emma  Bodine,  b. 
1850 ;  Samuel  Bowen,  b.  1852 ;  Mary  E.  Foster  and  Emma 
Bodine  (Foster)  McCowan,  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
having  the  old  Christ  Churchyard,  below  Fairton,  where 
the  gravestone  of  Levi  Preston  stands,  put  in  order  and 
enclosed  with  a  substantial  fence. 

231.  Is-VAC,  b.  26  Apr.  1765. 

232.  John  Bower,  b.  23  Oct.  1769. 

233.  D.wid,  b.  29  Nov.  1772;  d.  17  Nov.  1800. 

234.  Ruth,  b.  29  Aug.  1774. 

235.  Theodosia,  b.  21  May  1776. 

Col.  Isaac  Preston  lived  on  the  same  farm  where  his 
grandfather  Levi  settled,  or  a  portion  of  it.  He  was  a 
freeholder  1773  and  1775. 

He  was  very  active  during  the  early  part  of  the  Revo 
lution  until  his  death  in  the  service  in  March,  1777.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Ebenezer  Elmer  in 
the  History  of  Gloucester,  Salem  and  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ties,  are  interesting  in  this  connection: — 

“June  29,  1775.  Capt.  Preston  exercising  about  30  of 
his  men  together  at  Isaac  Harris’  (in  Fairfield)  came  up 
to  the  Cross-Roads  (Xew  England  Town)  with  them. 
Fired  street-firing  great  part  of  way.” 
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‘‘July  21,  1775.  Committee  set.  Capt.  Preston  with 
number  of  soldiers  came  up.  Exercised  all  the  afternoon. 
In  the  evening  a  number  of  the  militia  under  the  drum, 
marched  down  to  take  II  (Hichard)  Cay  ford  but  could 
not  find  him.  Got  Robert  IVheaton  and  Richard  Shay. 
Then  a  company  of  nine  of  us  went  to  J.  Wheaton’s  and 
took  him,  altho  he  fired  again  at  us.  Brought  him  to  the 
Bridge(ton).  He  &  Robert  kept  in  Goal  by  a  guard  all 
night.” 

“July  22,  1775.  Committee  sat  at  9  o’clock.  The 
criminals  taken  the  night  before  went  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  made  their  confessions  &  were  let  go  upon  their  good 
behavior.” 

“July  26,  1775.  Was  over  at  John  Westcoat’s  Wheaton 
Cayford  and  several  men  at  D.  Irelands  who  takes  their 
part.  J.  Lawrence  heard  R.  Wheaton  say  he  would  be 
damned  but  he  would  have  Capt.  Preston  in  Goal  before 
tomorrow  night  for  his  conduct  in  taking  him  last  Friday. 
Some  of  the  committee  and  many  others  disapproving  of 
what  was  done  when  the  committee  set  greatly  encourages 
the  Tories  and  makes  them  determined  to  have  revenge 
some  way  or  other  particularly  on  Capt.  Preston,  Adju¬ 
tant  Bloomfield,  Richard  Howell,  Potter,  Duffee,  etc. 
What  distressing  times  do  we  see.  Confusion,  War  & 
Bloodshed  abroad  and  at  home.  Will  the  Lord  who  is  the 
Supreme  General  of  the  armies  of  the  whole  earth  appear 
for  us  and  deliver  us  from  our  troubles  or  we  shall  come 
to  Ruin.” 

“October  4,  1775.  Went  down  to  Sayre’s  Xeck.  Talks 
that  Preston’s  leaving  the  Company  and  being  Major  will 
very  near  break  up  the  company.” 

From  the  same  County  History  is  the  following:  “Later 
in  the  war  the  militia  of  the  county  was  several  times  in 
active  service,  one  half  of  it  being  called  out  at  a  time, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  and  afterwards  Brig. -Gen. 
Silas  Newcomb  &  Cols.  David  Potter  and  Isaac  Preston 
&  Elijah  Hand.  Col.  Potter  was  also  appointed  a  Brig.- 
Gen.  Feb.  21,  1777,  but  declined  the  oftice.  Col.  Isaac 
Preston’s  regiment  was  in  service  in  the  northern  part  of 
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the  State  where  he  died  in  the  service  at  his  quarters  in 
camp,  at  the  forks  of  the  Raritan  in  Somerset  Co.  in 
March,  1777.” 

“Isaac  Preston,  Col.  1st  Bat.  Cumberland,  Feb.  4, 
1777 ;  died  at  his  quarters  in  camp  at  the  Forks  of  the 
Raritan,  Mar.  5  or  6,  1777.” 

Among  officers  of  1st  Bat.  is  “Col.  Isaac  Preston  pro¬ 
moted  from  Lieut-Col.” 

The  will  of  Col.  Isaac  Preston  is  dated  Jan.  8,  1775 
(before  the  birth  of  daughter  Theodosia)  and  probated 
Mar.  12,  1777. 

I,  Isaac  Preston,  of  Fairfield,  leave  to  my  wife  Hannah  one 
half  of  all  my  personal  estate,  one  third  of  all  my  lands  and 
marsh  during  her  life,  and  the  use  of  every  part  of  my  build¬ 
ings  except  the  new  cedar  log  house. 

To  my  daughters  Bathsheba  and  Hannah  twenty  pounds  each 
when  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age.  To  my  sons  Isaac  and 
John  Bower  all  my  lands  and  marsh,  cedar  swamps  and  out- 
lands. 

If  either  of  these  sons  should  die  without  issue,  my  son 
David  shall  have  the  part  which  is  allotted  to  said  son  deceased. 

When  my  son  David  is  twenty  one  jears  old  each  of  my 
other  sons  shall  pay  him  fifty  pounds  each,  unless  he  should 
get  a  part  of  my  lands  by  the  decease  of  either  of  my  other 
sons.  If  either  of  them  so  die  before  my  son  David  is  twenty 
one  years  old  then  those  w'ho  get  the  land  shall  pay  my  daugh¬ 
ters  Bathsheba,  Hannah,  Elizabeth,  Priscilla  and  Ruth  ten 
]>ounds  each  when  they  are  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  profits  and  rents  of  all  my  lands  to  be  applied  to  the 
bringing  up  and  educating  my  children  and  paying  the  above 
legacies. 

I  appoint  my  wife  Hannah  my  executrix  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament. 

The  will  of  Hannah  Preston,  widow  of  Col.  Isaac,  is 
dated  Jan.  12,  1782,  and  probated  Mar.  1,  1782. 

I  Hannah  Preston  of  Fairfield,  relict  of  Colonel  Isaac  Preston 
deceased,  at  present  laboring  under  smallpox,  do  make  this  my 
last  will  and  testament. 

I  leave  to  my  daughter  Bathsheba  five  pounds.  To  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Hannah  ten  pounds  and  my  riding  saddle.  To  my  daughter 
Klizabeth  ten  pounds.  To  my  daughter  Priscilla  ten  pounds. 
To  my  son  Isaac  one  cow,  two  yearling  calves,  thirteen  sheep 
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being  those  now  called  his  own.  To  my  son  John  Bower  one 
two  year  old  heifer,  being  the  one  now  called  his  own. 

To  my  son  David  I  leave  twenty  pounds  to  be  put  at  interest 
until  he  is  twenty  one  years  old.  To  my  daughter  Ruth  ten 
pounds  to  be  put  at  interest  till  she  is  eighteen  j’ears  old. 
To  my  daughter  Theodosia  ten  pounds  to  be  put  at  interest  till 
she  is  eighteen  years  old. 

All  the  rest  of  my  estate  to  be  equally  divided  among  all  m}' 
children  excepting  my  son  John  Bower. 

My  three  children  David,  Ruth  and  Theodosia  to  be  put  to 
trades  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors. 

I  appoint  my  father  (?)  Jolin  Bower  and  my  son-in-law  Eph¬ 
raim  Newcomb  my  executors. 

“Luimiiis  Grist  Mill — This  mill  is  also  situated  on 
Cedar  Creek,  alx)ut  half  a  mile  above  the  saw  mill,  it 
was  erected  by  David  Preston  about  1790.  A  road  was 
laid  out  from  the  Presbyterian  meeting  house,  now  the 
old  Stone  Church,  by  what  is  now  Westcott’s  Station  to 
the  mill  in  June  1791,  at  which  time  it  was  called  David 
Preston’s  new  grist  mill.  It  soon  pas.sed  to  Isaac  Pres¬ 
ton  who  sold  7  Mar.  1798  to  William  Conner  and  Jere¬ 
miah  Xixon.”  (Journal  of  Ebenezer  Elmer.) 

V.  97.  .loiix  Pkestox  (John,  John,  Thomas, 
Roger),  born  in  Salem  Village,  8  Sept.  174:0;  died  in 
Danvers,  23  Dec.  1827 ;  married  in  Danvers,  13  Feb. 
1772,  Mchitable,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Martha  White,'^ 
born  there,  1750;  died  there,  Dec.  1820. 

♦The  MTiites  of  Danvers  were  descended  from  Resolved  IMiite, 
brother  of  Peregrine  White.  ITie  line  is  as  follows: 

Williami  White,  ijrobably  son  of  Bishop  John  White  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Came  to  New  England  in  the  “Mayflower,”  1620.  Mar¬ 
ried  in  Leyden,  Holland,  1  July  1612,  Anna  Fuller,  sister  of 
Samuel  Fuller.  Ch. :  Resolved,  b.  Le3'den,  1615;  Peregrine,  b. 
Provincetown  harbor,  1620. 

Resolved2  White,  b.  1615 ;  m.  8  Apr.  1640,  Judith  Vassall, 
daughter  of  William  Vassall  (one  of  the  “Adventurers”  of  the 
First  Colon}')  •  Resolved  White  lived  in  Marshfield,  then  re¬ 
moved  to  Salem.  He  had  eight  children,  one,  Josiah,  b.  1654. 
Resolved  White  was  living  in  Salem  in  1680,  and  was  the  last 
survivor  but  one  of  the  male  passengers  of  the  “Mayflower.” 
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Children,  born  in  Danvers: 

236.  A  daughter,  b.  1  Oct.  1772 ;  d.  in  infancy. 

237.  Hannah,  b.  4  Jan.  1774;  d.  20  Apr.  1853;  m.  9  July  1793, 

Moses  Kimball  3d.  Ch.:  1.  Phoebe,  b.  1  Fob.  1794,  in 
Andover;  2.  John,  b.  10  Mar,  1795;  3.  Dean,  b.  25  Dec. 
1796;  4.  Moses,  b.  6  Aug.  1798,  d.  young;  5-6.  Jacob  and 
Joshua,  b.  27  Sept.  1800.  Moses  Kimball,  the  father,  d. 
in  Middleton  25  Aug.  1801.  Hannah  m.  2d.,  21  Jan.  1807, 
Peter  Cross  of  Danvers.  Ch. :  1.  Betsey  Peabody,  b. 

7  Feb.  1808;  m.  Eben  Putnam;  2.  Hannah  Preston,  b. 
16  May  1809 ;  m.  Eben  Swinerton ;  3.  Syrena  Proctor, 
b.  11  Sept.  1810;  m.  William  Preston  (256)  ;  4.  Moses 

Kimball,  b.  26  Sept.  1812;  m.  1.  -  Spaulding;  5. 

Hiram  Preston,  b.  13  Jan.  1816 ;  6-7,  Jacob  and  Jareb, 
b.  13  July  1817. 

238.  John,  b.  2  Jan.  1776;  d.  May,  1799. 

239.  David,  b.  30  Nov.  1777. 

240.  Betsey,  b.  11  Xov.  1779;  d.  31  Dec.  1850;  m.  5  Nov.  1801, 

Col.  Perley  Putnam.  Ch. :  1.  Eliza,  b.  29  July  1802 ;  2. 
Mary  Ann,  b.  19  May  1805 ;  3.  Cynthia,  b.  5  Oct.  1806 ; 
4.  Rebecca  Cleaves,  b.  1  Aug.  1808 ;  5.  Adeline  and  6. 
Augusta,  b.  13  May  1810;  7.  Perley  Zebulon  Montgomery 
Pike,  b.  14  Feb.  1813 ;  8.  John  Preston,  b.  19  June  1815 ; 

•  9.  Elbridge  Gerry,  b.  2  Apr.  1817 ;  10  Caroline  Matilda, 
b.  2  July  1820. 

241.  JosHU.v,  b.  23  Sept.  1781. 

Josiahs  White,  probably  born  in  Scituate,  29  Sept.  1654,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Davis  and  Savage,  but  as  given  in  church  records  in 
Salem  Village,  he  was  47  years  old  in  1705.  He  died  between 
3  March  and  5  June  1710.  He  married  before  1680,  Remember 
Reed,  daughter  of  Thomas  Reed  of  Salem. 

SamueH  White,  born - in  Salem,  probably  in  what  is 

now  Boxford.  Died  in  Salem  Village  after  1771;  will  proved 

3  Jan.  1774 ;  married  before  1721  Dinah  - ,  who  outlived 

him;  left  four  daughters  and  one  son  Samuel,  b.  1729;  d.  after 
1799;  born  in  Salem  Village. 

Samuels  White,  born  in  Salem  Village,  1729 ;  died  about  1800 ; 

married  Martha  - ,  before  1756.  Will  proved  5  May  1800. 

Lived  in  Danvers.  Children:  1.  Joseph,  b.  1762;  2.  Samuel; 
3.  John,  b.  1756 ;  4.  Mehitable,  b.  1756 ;  m.  John  Preston ;  5. 
Lydia,  m. -  Knight ;  6.  Anna,  b.  1770. 

(To  be  continued) 


